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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted of the following aspects of 
post-secondary occupational ^^ducation in Florida: the State level 
administrative structure, program planning and development, program 
implementation, program evaluation, and the characteristics of 
students in these programs. Questionnaires were completed by faculty 
and administrators, and the Career Planning Profile was administered 
to students. Survey procedures and results are reported for the 
following: (1) state level administrative structure for 
post-secondary occupational education — the State Board of Education,' 
the State Department of Education, divisions responsible for 
occupational education, coordinating procedures for occupational 
education, budgeting for occupational education, advisory bodies, the 
Division cf Vocational Education, the Division of Community Colleges, 
and approval cf occupational programs for community colleges; (2) 
perceptions of faculty and adirmistration on post-secondary 
occupational programs; (3) interviews on perceptions of best 
practice; (4) perceptions of occupational advisory committees; and 
(5) characteristics of students in occupational programs, (KM) 
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CHAPTER I 



FOCUS AND DESIGN 



The recent growth in sophistication of American technology and the 
knowledge explosion which accompanied it have generated a need for a new 
spectrum of occupations in our society. These occupations in both indus- 
try ar.d in the service professions require education at the semi-profes- 
sional and technician level. In Florida this type of education is being 
offered at the post high school level by the community colleges in 
occupational education programs, and by area vocational centers. 

The recognition of the importance of occupational education to our 
society has resulted in a need for comprehensive and accurate information 
which will provide a base for describing occupational education in Florida. 
The Florida Community Junior College Inter-institutional Research Council 
in cooperation with the Division of Community Colleges and the Division 
of Vocational-Technical and Adult Education has conducted a series of 
studies to obtain this information. 

More specifically, information was collected on the following aspects 
of post-secondary occupational education in Florida: 

(a) the state level administrative structure; 

(b) program planning and development; 

(c) program implementation; 

(d) program evaluation; 

fe) the characteristics of students in these programs. 
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2 



Historical Development of the Studies 

In December, 1969, at an Inter-institutional Research Council (IRC) 
meeting. Dr. David Evans, then IRC Representative from Valencia Junior 
College, spoke of the need for a comprehensive examination of post-secondary 
occupational education. Assigning top priority to the task, the IRC ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to develop the study. It was composed of representa- 
tives from Palm Beach Junior College, Daytona Beach Community College, 
Valencia Junior College, the Florida Department of Education, the IRC 
Associate Director, and two IRC Research Assistants. 

In January, 1970, the subcommittee on Vocational-Technical Training, 
Florida House of Representatives, held three days of public hearings in 
Tallahassee. Notes taken at these hearing by the IRC Associate Director 
and Assistants culminated in a list of "Research Questions Related to 
Occupational Education in Florida," published by the IRC as a topical paper. 
This publication provided the basis for a series of studies which were 
ultimately approved for implementation by the IRC. 

In April, 1970, Dr. James L. Wattenbarger , IRC Director, arranged a 
meeting in Gainesville with Dr. Robert Fenske and Dr. James Maxie of the 
American College Testing Service (ACT). The ACT offpred to provide the 
project with sufficient copies of a new guidance instrument (the Career 
Planning Profile) to gather comprehensive data on characteristics of first- 
time-college occupational students in the fall of 1970. 

In June, 1970, the Division of Vocational Education of the Florida 
Department of Education contacted the IRC in reference to a proposed 
expansion of the study to include area vocational centers. At a meeting 



in July, the IRC and the Division of Vocational Education agreed to expand 
the study to include the eleven area vocational centers with major offerings 
of post-seconda.-y programs. Costs of this expansion were funded through 
the Division of Vocational Education, 

In July, 1970, Program Inventory forms were distributed to each partic- 
ipating institution to identify the post-secondary occupational programs 
to be offered in the fall of 1970. In August, 1970, institutions began 
administering the Career Planning Profile (CPP) to their students. 

The first draft, of the IRC questionnaire for faculty and administrators 
in occupational programs was completed in August, 1970, and was reviewed 
and refined in September by the Survey Research Laboratory at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. A pilot study using the questionnaire was 
conducted in October at Lake City Community College and at Lake County Area 
Vocational Center. 

In December, 1970, the questionnaire, revised on the basis o^* pilot 
study results, was mailed to all faculty and administrators in the partic- 
ipating institutions. A separate questionnaire for distribution to advisory 
cotnmittee members was mailed to institution project coordinators at the same 
time . 

In January and February, 1971, coding and data analysis of returned 
questionnaires and CPP data was undertaken. Plans were developed for the 
administration of interviews with personnel of participating institutions 
to complete the data gathering process. 

Data for this study were obtained from all twenty-seven of Florida's 
community colleges and from eleven area vox^ational centers identified as 
having major post-secondary offerings. Participating community colleges 



4 



are listed in Table 1 svith their full time equivalent enrollments ^s of the 
fall term, 1970. The area vocational centers are listed m Table 2 with 
their head count enrollments as of June, 1970. 



TABLE 1 



Participating Community Colleges and Full-Time Equivalent 
Enrollments for Fall, 1970 



Community College 


Location 


F.T,E. 

Enrollment 
Fall, 1970* 


Brevard 


Cocoa 


4,594 


Broward 


Fort Lauderdale 


4,969 


Central Florida 


Ocala 


1,634 


Chipola 


Mar lanna 


1,204 


Daytona Beach 


Daytona Beach 


3,464 


Edison 


Fort Myers 


1,223 


Florida at Jacksonville 


Jacksonville 


7,057 


Florida Keys 


Key West 


504 


Gulf Coast 


Panama City 


1,520 


Hillsborough 


Tampa 


3,124 


Indian River 


Fort Pierce 


1,580 


Lake City 


Lake City 


1,637 


Lake-Sumter 


Leesburg 


763 


Manatee 


Bradenton 


2,135 


Miami-Dade 


Miami 


21,396 


North Florida 


Madison 


1.272 


Oka loo sa-Wal ton 


Niceville 


1,876 


Palm Beach 


Lake Worth 


3,761 


Pensacola 


Pensacola 


5,621 


Polk 


Winter Haven 


2,475 


Santa Fe 


Gainesville 


3,867 


Seminole 


Sanf ord 


1,897 


South Florida 


Avon Park 


498 


St- Johns River 


Palatka 


1,016 


St. Petersburg 


St • Petersburg 


7,611 


Tallahassee 


Tallahassee 


1,467 


Valencia 


Orlando 


2,356 


^'There are no standardized means of reporting the number 
of students attending community colleges and area voca- 
tional centers. Figures in Tables 1 and 2 are not corn- 



parable. 



TABLE 2 



Participating Area Vocational Centers and Enrollments 

for June, 1970 



Are.' 




Post-Secondary 


Voco trlonal 




Enrollment 


Center 


Location 


June, 1970* 


Brev;ster 


Tampa 


858 


Lake County 


Eustis 


420 


Lindsey Hopkins 


Miami 


1,916 


Lewis M. Lively 


Tallahassee 


1,875 


Manatee 


Bradenton 


439 


Mid-Florida 


Orlando 


961 


North Technical 


Riviera Beach 


740 


Pinellas 


Clearwater 


53 


Polk 


Bartow 


90 


Sarasota County 


Sarasota 


588 


Sheridan 


Hollywood 


460 



*There are no standardized means of reporting the number of 
students attending community colleges and area vocational 
centers. Figures in Tables 1 and 2 are not comparable. 



Plans of Organization and Operation for Occupational 
and General Adult Education in Florida 

Occupational and general adult education in a given community may be 
provided by various components of its school system. Most counties have 
arrangements for some vocational and adult education within their regular 
scliool system. Others have established area vocational centers for these 
programs. In some instances, both an area vocational center and a com- 
munity college are present, ten of the eleven treated in the study being 
located in counties that also have a comprehensive community college. 
Where a community college is charged with vocational and adult education a 
clear delineation of responsibilities among the various community educational 
agencies is particularly necessary. 



To assist in defining and clarifying responsibilities the State Board of 
Education, through the Division of Vocational Education and the Division 
of Conmiunity Colleges, has formulated four general plans for the organiza- 
tion and operation of occupational and general adult education. The concept 
is based on selection by local inptitutions involved of one of the plans 
in light of local conditions. 

A brief description of the plans and some important conditions at^soci- 
ated with their application is provided below. 
PLAN I 

If (A) there is real evidence of a philosophical commitment to 
the value and purpose of general adult and vocational- 
technical programs existing within the college adminis- 
tration and faculty, and 

(B) there are educational needs not being met because of 
limited existing programs of general adult and/or 
vocational education; and/or there is good evidence to 
indicate that by administering these existing programs 
through the community college they will be expanded and 
improved to meet more adequately the needs of the 
r immunity . 

then it is recommended that the community college have primary 
responsibility for education of persons beyond high school age. 

PLAN II 

If (A) programs of general and/or vocational education as an exist- 
ing part of the county school system are serving the basic 
needs in these areas, and 

(B) there exist unmet needs for certain types of offerings 
which it may be desirable to provide, and 

(C) there is evidence of a genuine desire on the part of the 
college to serve the general adult and vocational needs 
not otherwise being met in the county, and 

(D) the college has certain resources (physical plant, staff, 
organization, euc.) which may be used in serving general 
adult and vocational-technical needs, and there is reason 
to believe that such needs can better be met by the com- 
munity college than by other agencies of the school system, 



then it is recommended that the community college have responsi- 
bility for associate degree and certificate programs plus certain 
other offerings for adults not provided in the p,eneral adult or 
vocational-technical education program in the county school 
system. 

PLAN III 

Tf (A) excellent programs of general adult and/or vocational educa- 
tion are existing and serving basic needs in these areas, and 

(B) there is widespread feeling in the community and among the 
college faculty that the college should offer only college 
level work or work leading to an associate degree, and 

(C) there exist unmet needs for certain types of short courses, 
institutes, etc., similar to college credit courses which 
the community college by virtue of its physical and faculty 
resources is uniquely ab >e to fill, 

then it is recommended that the community collec^e have the responsibility 
only for associate degree and certificate programs plus certain short 
courses, institutes, etc., related to existing programs of the college 
and similar to college credit courses. 

PLAN IV 

If (A) there exist strong general adult and vocational education pro- 
grams, and the school administration and community are satis- 
fied with these existing programs, and 

(B) the prevailing philosophy and the expectation of the conuunity 
is that the community college should offer only college credit 
programs , 

then it is recommended that the community college have the responsibility 
only for programs for which college credit is awarded. 

Community colleges therefore can have varying degrees of responsibility 

for occupational and general adult education, depending upon the option 

adopted. Table 3 indicates the plans followed by the various institutions 



as of June, 1971. 



TABLE J 



Plans of Organizat icn and Operation lor Occupational and 
Genera^ Adul? Edu \ Ccir.munity Colleges 



Institut ion 


Plar. 


Area Center* 


Brevard Community ColKgtr 


I 


X 


Broward Community College 


III 




Central Florida Junior College 


I 


.X 


Chipola Junior College 


I 


. X 


Daytona Bea.:h Community College 


I . 


, X 


Edison Junior College 


li 




Florida Junior College 






at Jacksonville 


1 . 


X 


Florida Keys Community College 


I 


. X 


Gulf Coast Community College 


III . 




Hillsborough Communit> Coiiege 


II 




Indian River Community College 


T 


. . X 


Lake City Community College 


I . 


. . X 


Lake-Sumter Community College 


11 




Manatee Junior College 


II , 




Miami-Dade Junior College 


II 




North Florida Junior College 


I 


, . X 


Okaloosa-Walton Junior Coiiege 


I 


. . X 


Palm Beach Junior College 


III . 




Pensacola Junior College 


I 




Polk Community Coiiege 


II . 




Santa Fe Junior College 


I 


. X 


Seminole Junior College 


1 


. X 


South Florida Junior College 


I 


, . - , X 


St. Johns River Junior College 


III 




St. Petersburg Junior College 


Hi 




Tallahassee Community Coiiege 


II 




Valencia Community College 


11 





*X = Community College serving as an Area Vocational 
Center . 
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Procedures and Implementation 

Purpose and Scope 

The purpose of the inquiry was to develop information which would 
provide a base for describing post-secondary occupational education in 
Florida. Five specific areas were investigated: (1) state level admin- 
istrative structure for post-secondary occupational education; (2) progrj 
planning and development; (3) program implementation; (4) program evaluation; 
(5) characteristics of students in occupational programs. 

Results of the several investigations were collected in five studies; 
(1) state level administrative structure; (2) perceptions of faculty and 
administration on program planning, implementation, and evaluation; (3) inter- 
views on perceptions of best practice; (4) perceptions of occupational ad- 
visory committees, and (5) characteristics of students in occupational pro- 
grams. 

State Level Administrative Structure 

Material on the responsibilities and relationships of state agencies 
involved in post-secondary occupational education was gathered by review 
of publications and interviews with officials of the several agencies. 
Special attention was given to the respective roles of the State Board of 
Education, the State Department of Education, the Division of Vocational 
Education, and the Division of Community Colleges. The information devel- 
oped by this study is presented in descriptive form in Chapter II. 
Perceptions of Faculty and Administration 

A pretested instrument. Objective: Occupations Questionnaire (Appendix 
A), was administered to 225 aJministrators and 747 faculty members of the 
27 participating community colleges and to 33 administrators and 287 faculty 
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members of the eleven area vocational centers. The questionnaire, consist- 
ing of 281 items and with separate sections on program planning, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation was specifically designed to provide an accurate picture 
of the perceptions of respondents toward post-secondary occupational programs 
m their institutions. Data were analyzed with a comprehensive statistical 
computer program. Results are presented and discussed in Chapter III, 
together with further inform;* tion on the instrument used. 
Interviews on Perceptions of Best Practice 

Structured interviews based on the Interview Guide of Appendix B were 
held at each participating institution with an administrative officer, a 
pr^^gram director or instructor, and a member of a lay advisory committee or 
the governing board. Responses from 112 subjects were obtained. Questions 
were designed to provide information on areas not adequately covered by the 
questionnaire previously administered. Data from these interviews are 
analyzed in Chapter IV, which also includes additional clarification of 
the interview procedure. 

Perceptions of Occupational Advisory Committees 

A brief questionnaire (Appendix C) was prepared for members of occupa- 
tional advisory committes to secure opinions on the value of a number of 
functions ascribed to such committees in the literature. Respondents, all 
selected by participating institutions , wert asked to indicate the degree 
of importance of each function as their committees actually operate and as 
they should operate. The 383 replies, including some from all colleges and 
area vocational centers and considered representativ of the programs 
offered, are discussed in Chapter V. 
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Characteristics of Students in Occupational Programs 

A Career Planning Profile (GPP), .eveloped by the American College 
Testing Program, was administered to 3,905 occupational students in the 
community colleges and che area vocational centers. The total was almost 
equally divided between men (1,991) and women (1,914), The instrument 
produced data, in general, on abilities, interests, vcc:?^iona'. preferences, 
and personal needs and background, 

A number of community colleges, however, found themselves unable to 
distinguish occupational from ot.her stidents and so selected some test 
subjects at random. Since it has not been possible to determine which test 
results are attributable to occupational students in community colleges, 
only the data for the 975 men and 650 women engaged in these programs in 
the area vocational centers is included in this section of the report. 
Analysis, together with additional information on the instrument used, is 
contained in Chapter VI, 



CHAPTER II 



STAIE LEVEL ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE FOR POST-SECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

This chapter provideb a dej^cription of the state level structure for 
administering post-secondary occupational education in Florida. It gives 
special attention to t^e roles and relationships of the State Board of 
Education and the Stare Department of Education. Two agencies of the State 
Department, the Division of Vocational Education and the Division of Commu- 
nity Colleges, are examined in detail not only because they both have major 
responsibilities in the field ot post-secondary education but also because 
their concepts of organization differ considerably. 

The State Board of Education 

The State Board of Education (Figure 1) has the constitutional respons- 
ibility for administering all public educational programs in the state. Its 
membership, all of whom are elected officials, consists of the Governor 
and the members of the State Cabinet 1, i e the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General, the State Treasurer, the Commissioner of Education, the 
Comptroller, and the Commissioner of Agr icultur e • ^ The Governor is the 
chairman of the Board and the Commissioner of Education acts as the Board's 
Secretary and executive ofJicer In the absence of the Governor, the 
Commissioner of Education ^jerves as chairman of the Board. 

The State Board of Education is the chief policy-making and coordi- 
nating body for public education in Florida. It has the general powers 
"to determine, adopts or prescribe such policies, rules, regulations or 
standards as are required by law or as it may find necessary for the im- 
provement of the state system of public education/'^ All such rules, 

12 
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regulations, or standards so determined, adopted or prescribed, if not in 
conflict with the school code, have the full force and effect of law.-^ 

Among other powers, the Board is authorized "to constitute the State 
Board for Vocational Education,..."^ Acting as the State Board for Voca- 
tional ?:ducation, the State Board of Education is the "sole agency respons- 
ible for the administration of the State Plan" (I.e., the Florida State 
Plan for the Administration of Vocational Education Under the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968). ^ Except for certain statutory duties, the 
Board may delegate its general powers to the Commissioner of Educatior or 
to ttie Directors of the Divisions within the Department of Education 

Thus, there is a group of elected state officials known as "The 
Cabinet" which, for the purposes of the administration of public education 
programs, assumes the role of "The State Board of Education." A 5taff is 
provi^led to assist the State Board, the two together being designated the 
"Department of Education." 

The State Department of Education 

The organization designated as the "Department of Education": is by 
law "located in the offices of the Commissioner of Education. "^ The 
Commissioner of Education, as the chief educational officer of the state, 
is the official link between the staff a^d its division in the Dcpartncnt of 
Education and the Cabinet acting in its role as the State Board of Education. 

In the Governmental Reorganization Act of 1969, it was specified that 
the Department of Education be divided into four divisions: (a) the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education; (b) the Division of 
Vocational Education; (c) the Di^^jion of Community Colleges; and (d) the 
Division of Universities This study focuses on (b) and (c) , the Division 
of Vocational Education and the Division of Community Colleges. 
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Divisions Responsible for Occupational Education 
The Directors of these Divisions are employed by the Board of 
Education upon recommendation by the Commissioner of Education.-^^ Each 
Division Director is responsible for organizing "the personnel and activ- 
ities of the Division in order to perform the powers, duties, responsibil- 
ities, and functions assigned to it in the most effective and efficient 
manner, creating such subordinate units as may be needed and as may be 
approved by the Commissioner of Education. 13 xhe Directors have authority 
to: (a) fill vacancies among the personnel of their Divisions; (b) direct 
all the work of their Divisions in order to insure the greatest possible 
coordination, efficiency, and effectiveness of their Divisions; and (c) 
cooperate with other divisions in carrying out the mission of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Division Directors are responsible to the Board of 
Education through the Commissioner of Education. 

In addition to recommending the appointment of Division Directors, 
the Commissionei has the authority to appoint the additional staff 
necessary for him to carry out his duties. However, it is provided in 
the Florida Statutes that "at least one member of his staff shall be re- 
sponsible for the coordination of all vocational education under the 
supervision of the State Board of Education."!^ 

Coordinating Procedures for 
Occupational Education 

The Division Directors meet weekly with the Commissioner's immediate 
staff consisting of a deputy commissioner and three associate commissioners, 
the total group being known as the Administrative Council. The Commissioner's 
representatives are concerned with policy coordination and general admin- 
istrative services. They are involved with providing legal services, 
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administering the State Board Regulations, and the capital outlay respons- 
ibilities of the State Board. In addition, they offer supportive services 
to all components of the Department of Education including, but not limited 
to, fiscal and budgetary services, mail and communication services, person- 
nel services, library services, data processing services, procurement 
services, supply services, and so forth. 16 

A Vocational Coordinating Committee which includes the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, the Associate Commissioner for Planning and Development, and the 
Directors of the Divisions concerned with vocational education has been 
appointed by the Commissioner. This committee meets weekly and prepares 
recommendations and regulations concerning vocational education which the 
Commissioner submits to the State Board. If a consensus cannot be reached 
on I matter, the disagreement is submitted to the Commissioner for decision 
If the Divisions concerned are not satisfied with the Commissioner's ruling 
they inform the Commissioner and he places the subject on the agenda for 
discussion at a meeting of the State Board of Education. 

Operationally, before the recommendations are submitted to the Commis- 
sioner (or^ in case of disagreements, while the Commissioner is reviewing 
the matter) invited committees of Community College presidents. Area 
Vocational Center directors and County Superintendents review the proposed 
recommendations and provide their opinions. However, it is the legal 
responsibility of the Commissioner to decide on recommendations to the 
Board by the staff of the Department of Education. 

After the Commissioner has reviewed and made decisions on the recom- 
mendations, the Commissioner's staff meets with the educational aices of 
the Board of Education, these being persons employed by Cabinet members 



to assist them in their role as the Board of Education, The Commis- 
sioner's staff informs the educational aides about the recommendations 
coming from the Commissioner and attempts to satisfy their information 
needs. The aides have at least two weeks to research the proposed re- 
commendations before they are officially voted on by the Board of Educa- 
tion. When the Board has acted on a recommendation, it is filed with the 
office of the Secretary of State, 

Proposed regulations are published in a Directory and distributed 
state-wide. Forty-five days after publication, the regulation becomes 
official and is entered into one of three parts of the State Board of 
Educacion Regulations , One compilation consists of regulations for 
community colleges. Another contains regulations for programs operated 
by county school boards, to include both secondary and post-secondary 
occupational levels. A third compilation contains regulations relating to 
the accreditation of adult high schools, vocational and technical schools 
and area vocational-technical centers. 

These arrangements and procedures produce problems in coordination 
since the operation of vocational programs at the local level can be under 
the direction of the community college board of trustees and/or the local 
school board. Also, at the state level not only are there the divisions 
related to the two local groups — the Division of Community Colleges and 
the Division of Elementary and Secondary Education — but there is a third 
Division which works with both local ; ^ups — the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education. It is the function of the Vocational Coordinating 
Committee to coordinate the activities of these three Divisions as they 
relate to vocational-technical education. Nevertheless, problems in 
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coordination exist as exemplified by the different funding formulas 

applying to occupational programs for community colleges and for boards 

1 8 

of public instruction. 

Budgeting for Occupational Education 
The Board of Education and the Commissioner issue guidelines to the 
Divisions for developing their budgets and provide forms for the purpose. 
Budgets prepared by the Divisions are reviewed jointly by the Commissioner's 
staff and the Division Directors after which the recommendations are sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner. In event of disagreement, Division Directors 

may present their own views to the Commissioner. After reviewing the budget 

19 

proposals, the Commissioner compiles his recommendations for the Board. 
If disagreement still exists, a Division Director is empowered to present 
his own recommendations to the Board along with those of the Commissioner. 

In practice, it is the Division Directors who actually present the 
Commissioner's recommendations to the Board. Normally, the Commissioner 
makes a general presentation and then the Division Directors present the 
budget proposals with which the Commissioner concurs. Where there are 
differences, the Directors are free to point out and document to the Board 
their disagreements with the Commissioner's recommendations. Extensive 
hearings are conducted with the Board's aides on such matters. After com- 
pletion of Board action, recommendations are sent to the Secretary of 
Administration and to the Governor who uses them as the basis for his own 
recommendations to the legislature. 

Concurrently with the Governor's review, the Department of Education 
staff (the Commissioner's staff and the Division Directors and their staffs) 
is meeting with the Appropriations Committees of the Legislature explaining 
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the program which the Board of Education has adopted. This program consti- 
tutes the official recommendation of the Board of Education to the Legis- 
lature. However, the Governor's proposals to the Legislature on education 
may be different and the Legislature must resolve any differences. Since 
the Governor and his staff and the Board of Educations and its staff are 
both represented at deliberations of the Legislature the situation may 
become complex at times due to overlapping of personnel between the two 
agencies . 

Advisory Bodies for Occupational Education 

The Board of Education is also authorized "to create such subordinate 
and advisory bodies as may be required by law or as it may find necessary 
for the Improvement of education. "20 xhe members of these advisory bodies 
are appointed by the Board of Education from a list of two or more names 
nominated for each position by the Commissioner of Education. 21 The 
Commissioner solicits recommendations for these positions from a wide 
variety of sources including members of the Board of Education, the Division 
Directors, and personnel from local Institutions and county school systems. 
All recommendations are discussed in the Administrative Council of the Depart- 
ment of Education before being presented to the Board of Education. 

There are three advisory bodies concerned primarily with occupational 
education: the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education; the Industry 
Services Advisory Council; and the State Junior College Council. All councils 
render their services to the Board of Education through the Commissioner of 
Education. However, for purposes of administration and for the provision of 
clerical and other supportive services, they are attached to two Divisions. 
Support of the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education and the Industry 
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Services Advisory Council is provided by the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion,^'^ while that for the Junicr College Council is furnished by the 
Division of Community Colleges. 

The State Advisory Council cmi Vocational Education, also called the 
State Advisory Council tor Vo«:ational and Technical Education, is composed 
of twenty-one members from private business, industry, public education, 
and the general public serving staggered terms of one to three years. 
The body meets at least four times a year 

This council is responsible tor advising the State Board of Education 
on all matters pertaining to the preparation of annual and long range plans 
for vocational education as reflected in the State Plan for Vocational 
Education. As previously indicated, the Board of Education is also the 
State Board for Vocational Education, an arrangement designed to fulfill 
the requirements of federal law in order that the State can participate 
in the benefits of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968,^^ In addition to this function, 
this advisory council prepares and submi.s an annual evaluation report on 
the state's vocational and technical education programs to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and the National Advisory Council in Vocational 
Education, Relationships with the Division of Vocational Education will 
be discussed later when the organization of that Division is described. 

The Industry Services Advisory Council consists of the Director oi the 
Division of Commercial Development of the State Department of Commerce 
serving as chairman, the Director of the Division ot Labor and Employment 
Opportunities of the State Department of Commerce, and five other members 
appointed in the manner disiussed previously. The members, who serve for 
four years, represent the leadership of Florida's industrial community. 
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It is the responsibility of this council to advise the Board of Education 

on policies, procedures, budgets and evaluations re.ating to the Industry 

2ft 

Services Training Program. 

"Seven prominent and representative citizens of the state" form the 
Junior College Council, which is charged with advising the Board of Educa- 
tion on policies relating to the State system of community colleges. 
Appointed in the same manner as for other advisory councils, the members 
serve four- year overlapping terms. Relationships with the Division of 
Community Colleges will be discussed when the organization of that division 
is described. 

The Division of Vocational Education 
Figure 2 outlines the organization of the Division of Vocational 
Education. As shown, there are six "function" areas: administration; 
program administration and supervision; program services, research and 
evaluation; planning; and the advisory councils assigned to this Division. 

The function area of administration is headed by the Division Director 
who, as previously described, is employed by the Board of Education upon 
recommendation by the Commissioner of Education and has the authority to 
create such subordinate units "as may be needed and as may be approved by 
the Commissioner of Education. "^2 ^is detailed duties are listed in 
Appendix D. An Assistant Division Director "assists the Division Director 
in the discharge of his duties and acts for him in his absence. "32 in ad- 
dition to these two administrators, there is an Assistant for Administration 
and two other staff members (the Coordinator of i> ejects and Grants and the 
Consultant for Community Relations) who constitute the Office of Adminis- 
trative Services. Primary responsibilities of this office fall into three 
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categories: (1) fiscal management; (2) public relatio./: (3) personnel 

management for the Division. 

In the fiscal area the office is charged with: pi*' v^ir^ m o" z i^i 
annual operating budget; providing area supervisory pcr::oni.,l -.-.4 pro^^vim 
administrators with a budget breakdown of federal fu/i^ls '^y c?tcgori c:,; \ , 
reviewing, auditing, and approving all projects for federal or state 'u^ - 
ing submitted by county school boards or junior college govcrni -jr boardb. 
In the area of community relations, the office is responsible for i^ov'oo'.ig 
programs and publications to inform "students, parents, teachor.s. • '/rJae . - 
men, industrialists, and the public at large about vocational, tech.r:al, 
and adult education.'* In doing so it works closely with pro^/im 9upevvL.:or 
in tlie function area of Program Administration and ."upervislon. The third 
major field involves serving as personnel manager for tlie divisioa,^^ 

The largest function area of the Division, in terras of staff ii./ ^•cjv'" 
of responsibility, is that of Program Administration and Dupe-rvisio:: vhlch 
supervises all phases of all programs "which are operational at the Ioc^'j 
educational level." As shown by Figure 3, this area is organized into: 
administration (of this function atea); vocational and techiical educatioii 
programs; special vocational program; adult general education pro?.r:^ni5; :ir.d 
area offices for local program supervision. 

The administrator of this function area coordinates thp vario'is seo'-lot; 
performs the customary administrative tasks, and serves as the norual chcinnol 
for relating to the other function areas including the Division*s ndnini"?:. - 
tration. His detailed duties are listed in Appendix With tii'» help of 
his staff, he recommends policies and procedures for administering progrnms, 
provides data for reports to the Program Services function, refers planning 
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naeds to Program Planning, and provides information to Research and 
Evaluation regarding research and evaluation needs of the specific 
program areas. He accomplishes many of these tasks through a Coordi- 
nating Council composed of the administrators of the various program 
sections uf Program Administration and Supervision. 

The sijpervisioTi of most of the programs generally considered as 

37 

vocdtionaJ tails unaer "Vocational and Technical Education Programs." 
This subfunction (Figure 4) is divided for administrative purposes into 
seven sections; agricultural education; business education; distribu- 
tive education; home economics education; industrial education; technical 
and health occupations education; and diversified occupations education. 
Each of these sections provides expertise for the supervision of occupa- 
tional programs in its category. However, the specific programs at the 
local level are under the administration of the school boards and/or the 
community college governing boards. The expertise of this staff and almost 
ail the other divisional resources are made available to local educational 

3 Q 

personnel primarily through the local area supervisory organization, ^ 

Although technically "Area Offices for Program Supervision" is another 
SUP -area of Program Administration and Supervision, it appears logical to 
introduce it at this point in the description because of its close working 
relationship with the program sections of "Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion Programs." The division is seeking to make av< Liable its resources 
to thi.^ personnel of local institutions for developing, implementing, main- 
ti.iningj improving, and evaluating occupational education programs, has 
divided the state into five geographical regions in recognition of the five 
major labor markets in the state. The single supervisor established in 
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each region .' figure 5) is responsible directly to t^e .linistrator o'* 
Prograrr Jstration and Su^ervifjion . 

These r -clonal office supervisors act as coor-iinatior ^ tor other 
personnel \'nr'uin% cat of the regional offices, the^se hr-in-^ raainly i'i(i'v:.lu 
als who are comected organizationally with the seven .^rof>ran\ sectioi^- n: 
"Vocational aa.l Technical Lducation Programs/^ E.ica ^ro^^ram .sectio)i 
one or more jt^iif niembers also \x-io serve as area pro^rnrr supervisor-: fo/ 
the program, for v/hich that section is responsible. 

The agr Lc!i L.itural education section, the hoa:e '^cono.nic^ , an.' t : 
industrial ecaication section have one staff meTTiber ns3i:5aed to each of 
the five regional offices. The business education ^XcLion, v7it:. only fo-.r 
area program: su'-'crvisors , requires one staff mctr.Ser to cover two -e<.^:r i^-^a- 
ical areas, ;\io distributive education section lias only three ar.:a sunjr- 
visors, two of jhich cover two re,j;ions each. The -diversified occupation^ 
education section is in a similar position. While the technical and 
health occupitions education ^ecLion bis one staff .nenber aDsigne! ccj o,-.: 
of the regional o^:fices, they are not designated as area supervisors, Tri 
section has three constultants in technical education and five consultant . 
in health occupations education, two of the former and three of L . latter 
serve as rc';ioua3 program supervisors. In general, these various progra- 
specialist:^ for.i the nucleus of the staff whose activities are cooratnatc ♦ 
by the regional supervisor, 

Eacii of the program <>ections has a defined responsibility within t le 
total occupational education program of the state, ^2 The Agricultural 
Section is responsible for statewide agricultural education to include 
both agricultural production and off-farm agricultural related occupations 




Fiaure 5. The five geographic super /isory areas. 
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In addition, this section is responsible for the Florida Association of 
the Future Farmers of America* 

The Business Section oversees the statewide program of Voc-itlonal 
Business Education for preparing persons for entry into business and office 
occupations or for upgrading the skills and abilities of persons already 
employed. It is also responsible for the Florida chapter of t.;e Future 
Business Lenders of America. Programs for preparing persons to enter the 
field of marketing and distribution or for upgrading of periro.is already 
employed in such occupations are supervised by the Distributive education 
Section. This section is responsible for the State Association of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America. 

The Home Economics Section is in charge of programs to educate persons 
for effective family living, to prepare individi^als for occupations util- 
izing houie economics knowledge and skills, and to improve the competencies 
of persons in these fields. The section is responsible for the Florida 
Association of Future Homemakers of America. 

The Industrial Education Section has programs designed to prepare 
persons for entry into crafts, skilled or semiskilled trades, and other 
occupations considered trade and industrial. Also included are programs 
designed to upgrade the skills of persons already employed in such occupa- 
tions, programs of related instruction for apprentices, and coordination 
between Vocational Industrial Education Programs and Industrial Arts 
Education Programs. This section has responsibility for the Florida Associ- 
ation of Vocational Industrial Clubs of America. 

Programs coming under the Technical and Health Occupations Education 
Section are of two different categories. One includes those technical 
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education programs which prepare persons for occupations of a liaison 
nature between professionals and craftsmen, such as technicians who are a 
part of the manpower team in health, medicine, engineering, agriculture and 
business. The second category includes health occupation programs for 
nursing, nursing related, medical related and dental related. 

The Diversified Cooperative Training Program Section is responsible 
for programs to prepare secondary students for employment in various 
occupations. This section also is responsible for the Cooperative Education 
Clubs of Florida. 

The program supervisors function at three levels in relation to their 
respective programs. ^t the state level, they work with the administrators 
of the respective program sections within the function area of Program 
Administration and Supervision. These section administrators are members 
of the Coordinating Council, referred to previously, which works with the 
other function areas of the Division and with Administrative Services, 
Planning, Program Services, Research and Evaluation, and the State Advisory 
Board executive secretary. 

The Coordinating Council, which meets weekly, concerns itself with 
- such matters as: developing and maintaining annual and long-range goals 
for the statewide occupational education program (as are found in the 
State Plan for Vocational Education) and updating area center program 
plans in conjunction with personnel of the planning function area; identi- 
fying research problems for research and evaluation, and then field testing, 
evaluating and disseminating tesults, providing program information and 
data to the Program Services function area; deciding (with Administrative 
Service) the vocational education funding required to support the Division's 



prograr.'i as ..ull as vocational c-iucation unit needs for the K-12 
foundation pror^.ram; and deterniniag priorities for federal funding 
requ'-^to. Mso, the Council is Involvec" in devising ways and means to 
implement u.u* .approved annual and long-range plans. 

Ilvj':, l'io ^coordinating Council may be seen as a coimnunication link 
between all other function areas of the Division and the local program 
supervisory ^:aff . The communication flow should be seen as two-way, 
from tne locr.i urogram supervisory staff to the other function areas of 
the Division anu from these other function areas of the Division to the local 
program supervisory staff. Basically, then, the local program sur)ervisors 
operate at the siiate level through the Coordinating Council. 

At the lov:er end of the organizational structure, area program 
supervisors Interact witn the personnel of local educational institutions — 
area vocational centers, community colleges and other schools in the area. 
The institutions involved have been listed in Figure 5 for the five super- 
visory regions. Each of the program supervisors works with directors, 
deans, princlr^ils, and instructors and provides leadership in planning, 
iniplraentin:^, evaluating, and improving the programs for which he is 
responsible, i;^ Zurnishes consultative services for special instructional 
problems and arranges or conducts workshops, clinics and other types of 
pre-service and in-service development activities for instructors. He 
takes care of t>.e procurement or preparation and distribution of curriculu 
guides, professional and technical bulletins and other instructional 
materials. also provides for and may assist in evaluation programs. 

Th*'' services of the regional program supervisor :aay be requested by 
personnel oC a local institution, by County School Boards or Junior Colleg, 



Trustees, by program or general lay advisory committees, by staff of uhe 
ir a supervisory offices, by staff of any of the function areas of the 

'i.ion, or by any other staff at the state level. At the local level, 
' - progrr.m supervisors work with the district school staff and the junior 
oilege administrative staff and trustees in planning and developing pro- 
.•'.xr.s consistent with the state's approved annual and long-range program 
p J ano . 

The tnird level of operation by program supervisors is at the regional 
office. The office staff, consisting of the regional supervisor and the 
program supervisors, receives the federal fund requests uade by school 
boards or community college governing boards. This staff reviews these 
requests, identifying those consistent with annual and long-range plans, 
the purposes of the State Plan for Vocational Education , and the avail- 
ability of federal funds. The regional office then makes recommendations 
based on its assessment of priority. Whereupon the requests are submitted 
Lo he Coordinating Council for review and recommendations on acceptance 
as projects. 

The requests are next forwarded to the Coordinator of Projects and 
Grants who analyzes them and recommends to the Division Director which 
ones should be invited as projects* On the basis of these proposals, the 
)3irector determines which requests are to be invited as projects and 
arranges for the proper forms to be sent to the local agency which orig- 
inally prepared the requests. Upon receiving the invitation, the local 
institution must draw up a complete project description. Once this 
description is completed, with the help of the program supervisor if 
raeded, it is sent to the Coordinator of Projects and Grants for review 
and audit, and for submission to the Director tor approval. The local 
institution is notified ot approval and it may then submit vouchers for 
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the release of funds. 

It is important to understand at this point that the role of the 
regional program supervisor and the supervisory staff is just that — 
supervisory. As was stated previously, the administration of programs 
at the local level is under the respective district school boards and 
the community college governing boards. However, the determination of 
funding for the various occupational education programs clouds the picture. 

For the K-12 t-^rogram, the district school board administers occupa- 
tional education programs except in those instances where the county 
school board and the community college governing board have jointly agreed 
that some high school programs may be offered through the community college. 
Otherwise, the county school board administers the secondary program. At 
the state level, however, funding for such seconaary occupational education 
programs is provided through the Division of Vocational Education where 
the Coordinating Council determines the K-12 minimum foundation program 
vocational education unit needs and approves annually the allocation of 
these units to the school boards. On the other hand, vocational education 
units for minimum foundation support are determined by the Division of 
Community Colleges. Federal funds and other funds for special projects 
are handled as described later for the community colleges and only those 
requests for programs requiring federal funding are channeled through the 
Division of Vocational Education. Regardless of how an occupational 
education program is funded, the expertise of the staff of the Division of 
Vocational Education is made available through the regional supervisors for 
developing, implementing, evaluating, and improving all occupational 
programs . 
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At this point it may be well to recall that the regional supervisory 
r;;^anlzat ion was described in order to explain how the seven program 
*t :tlors of the subarea ot "Vocational and Technical Education Programs" 
tilfiliea their role in providing expertise when the specific programs 
leraselves at the local level were under the administration of school 
o rds and community college governing boards. It will be remembered 
t!i;it this subarea is but one of five in the organizational structure of 
Program Administration and Supervision, and that the administration of 
tiie function area as well as the area supervisory organization are two 
other subareas which have been described. 

One of the remaining two subareas of Program Administration and 
Supervision is that of "Special Vocational Programs." The state-wide 
Manpower Development Training Programs and Industry Services Training 
Programs comprise its program responsibilities. In general, the staff 
responsible for supervising these programs is organized as described 
previously for the other program sections and members operate through the 
area supervisory offices in the same manner as do the program sections.*^^ 

The fifth subarea, "Adult and Veteran Education Programs," is also 
organized in the same way. The program responsibilities of this subarea 
include: the state-wide Adult General Education Program; the ^dult Basic 
Education Program; the Adult Migrant and Seasonal Farm Worker Education 
Program; the Civil Defense Adult Education Program; and, the High School 
Equivalency Testing Program. Also, this subarea serves as the S:aue 
Approval Agency for Veteran Education and Training. In general, this 
staff functions through the area supervisory offices in a fashion similar 
to the program sections. 
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Each of the other function areas has a much smaller staff than that 
of Program Administration and Supervision. The Planning staff consists 
of an administrator, a specialist in program planning, a consultant in 
vocational facility planning and a consultant in area center construction. 
Their responsibilities include all aspects of annual and long-range 
planning and budgeting. They work with the administrators of the various 
program sections (who comprise the Coordinating Council) in developing 
the long-range and annual goals and in implementing those approved. They 
operate with the Vocational Coordinating Council of the Commissioner of 
Education's office in coordinating this planning with that of other 
Divisions of the State Department of Education. In the area of facilities, 
this staff provides expertise to local program administrators in developing 
educational specifications for construction and for updating facility de- 
velopment plans . ^ ^ 

The staff of the Program Services function area consists of an 
administrator, an assistaut administrator and six other staff personnel. 
Its primary responsibility is to gather, compile, analyze and interpret 
the information essential to the other function areas of the Division. 
For example, it works with the personnel of the Planning function area 
to determine the types of data needed to project annual and long-range 
goals and with the personnel of the Program Administration and Supervision 
Function area to determine efficient procedures for obtaining program data. 
As the data processing unit for the Division, it is charged with preparing 
reports for the U. S. Office of Education, the Scate Commissioner of 
Education, the State Board of Education and the Legislature. The staff 
also prepares the annual revisions of Parts II and II of the State Plan 
for Vocational Education. 
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Besides the collection of data and the preparation of reports, Pro>>ran 
Sj. vices offers other support to Program Administration and Supervision in 
che areas of: liaison with other Divisions in regard to aioiuL guidance 
services; occupational education teacher certification and accreditation 
standards; preparation and distribution of brochures and instructional mater- 
icils as required for the program; and review of proposals and projects for 
in-service development activities for local instructional personnel. In gener- 
al, in the performance of those functions relating to local programs, the 
channels of communication are through the function of Program Administration 
and Supervision as previously described. 

The Research and Evaluation function has a staff consisting of an 
administrator, a consultant in vocational studies, a vocational research 
assistant and two other staff members concerned with program evaluation. 
Examples of this staff's activities in relation to local programs are: 
developing and maintaining criteria and procedures for research relating to 
local programs; developing criteria for field testing and evaluating new 
programs and innovations in those underway; and developing guidelines for 
evaluating programs. Other activities include: reviewing research in 
occupational education and distributing pertinent findings; developing and 
maintaining a research data bank; providing consultative service in research 
and evaluation for local educational agencies; and, in general, coordinating 
vocational education research and evaluation activities for all programs 
under the supervision of the Division of Vocational Education. Channels of 
communication on local programs are generally through the organizational 
structure of Program Administration and Supervision."^^ 

The State Advisory Council for Vocational and Technical Education 
function area is the final one to be described. Its staff acts in the 
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capacity of executive secretary to the Advisory Council. As previously 
stated, this Council is assigned to the Division for purpose of adminis- 
tration and for obtaining clerical and other supportive services. In 
relation to local programs, the executive secretary assists the Advisory 
Council as it may require in the annual evaluation of the statewide 
vocational education program in relation to objectives set forth in the 
State Plan for Vocational Education. He keeps the Council and the 
Division Director Informed of the progress of the evaluation process 
and arranges for the evaluation report by the Council. The executive 
secretary prepares the necessary documentation for the Council to the 
Commission of Education for presentation to the State Board of Education. 
He also works with the Division Director in effecting changes in program 
plans, objectives, services and activities as suggested by the Council's 
evaluation. 

In relation to the functioning of the Council itself, the executive 
secretary: maintains minutes of all Council meetings; prepares for the 
approval of the Council the rules governing Its operation; works with 
the Chairman of the Council and the Division Director In developing Council 
meeting agendas, in making arrangements for the holding of the Council 
meetings, and In making the arrangements for at least one public meeting 
annually. In general, the executive secretary performs any and all duties 
relating to the State Advisory Council as directed by the Council Chairman 
and the Division Director. 

In summary, the communication flow through the organizational struc- 
ture of the Division of Vocational Education is illustrated in Figure 6. 
The importance of the area supervisory offices as communication links 
between the Division and the various types of iiiStitutions and personnel 



at the local level is clear. It should be recognized, however, that 
much communication can and does occur which cuts across all the levels 
and outside formal channels. Nevertheless, the p-cc -ding description 
represents the formal structure for relating the expertise of the 
Division of Vocational Education to district, county and institutional 
personnel. 

The Division of Community Colleges 
The organizational structure for the administration of occupational 
education programs by the Division of Community Colleges reflects a 
different organizational concept than that of the Division of Vocational 
Education. Its structure is deliberately planned as a reflection of its 
philosophy. 51 There is an emphasis on the Division's leadership role 
and on cooperative operations with Florida's public conimunxty colleges. 
There is also an emphasis on the development of competencies and expertise 
in the personrel of the colleges so that tb-' ca.i be resources to sup- 
•pleraent the Division's staff in carrying out its responsibilities. 
Thus, the Division is committed to an approach whereby it is both a 
leader and a member of a leadership team which includes all community 
colleges . 

The organizational structure of the Division of ComiPunity Colleges 
is outlined in Figure 7. It may be described as consisting of four 
sections: Administration of the Division; Program Planning Coordination 
and Operation; and Research and Development. While individuals may be 
viewed as having their major responsibilities located in one or another 
of these sections, the personnel of the Division work as a team. It is 
not possible, therefore to describe anyone as operating solely within 
one of these sections. 
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The Division is led by i Director who is employed by the Board of 
Education upon the recommendation of the Commissioner of Education. He has 
the general responsibilities of organizing the personnel and the activities 
of the Division (Appendix F) and, as with the Director of the Division of 
Vocational Education, he has the authority to create such subordinate uni^s 
as may be needed and as may be approved by the Commissioner of Education. 

The Director performs all those administrative tasks essential in 
providing leadership in the planning, development, and improvement of the 
statewide system of community colleges. He is assisted in his duties by 
an Assistant Division Director and an Administrative Assistant. In addi- 
tion to assisting the Director in his duties, the Assistant Division 
Director: coordinates the development, revision, and distribution of State 
Board of Education Regulations concerning the community college system; 
coordinates and supervises the de 'elopment and promotion of Divisional 
community college system, inter-divisional, and inter-agency research; 
represents the Division at legislative hearings and committee meetings; 
and participates in preparing the Divisional legislative program. The 
Administrative Assistant's primary responsibilities involve the management 
of the Division including such activities as personnel administration, 
preparing and maintaining the Divisional budget, and other activities of 
general office management. 

The section of Program Planning Coordination and Evaluation is organ- 
ized with a Program Director ;ad two Educational Consultants, and operates 
under the direction of the Assistant Director. It performs those activities 
involved in fulfilling the role of the Division related to instructional 
programs in the community colleges, to include instructional programs in 
occupational education. These activities encompass: establishing and 



maintaining liaison in areas involving instruction between the Division 
and other Divisions of the Department of Education, other state, regional, 
or national agencies as well as liaison between colleges; administering the 
iJivision's legal responsibilities in the area of accreditation and develop- 
inent of faculty preparation requirements; and, in general, recommending 
Divisional policies and guidelines with regard to instructional programs. 

In the area of program development, the staff of this section is 
responsible for fulfilling the legal and leadership roles of the Division 
in developing new programs and in improving existing programs. This 
involves such activities as: monitoring need determination studies of 
colleges, other agencies, professional analysts, and appropriate recom- 
mendations to colleges; encouraging systematic program planning and 
evaluation in colleges; insuring that program coordination is being super- 
vised within the Department of Education; and reviewing proposed programs 
prior to giving Division approval for funding. The staff of this sec*:ion 
consults with and advises college administrators, supervisors, and instruc- 
tors in developing, implementing, and evaluating programs, to include stu- 
dent personnel services. The Program Director also serves as chairman of 
the Council of Academic Affairs. 

The section of Administrative Planning, Coordination, and Operation 
has a Program Director, an Educational Consultant, a Fiscal Assistant, 
and a School Service Specialist. It is responsible for the coordination 
and administration of all financial matters that involve the Division, 
to include: the interpretation and application of policies relating to 
the admini-jtration of community college business and financial procedures; 
recommendations to the Director regarding changes in statutes, policies, and 
rules and regulations relating to fiscal matters; preparation of budget 
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requests for presentation to the legislature; administration of operating 
and capital outlay funds; and consulting services on fiscal matters for in- 
dividual community colleges or groups. 

A Program Director coordinates the activities of this section. In addi- 
tion he serves as Chairman of the Junior College Council of Business Affairs 
and relays the recommendations of the Council to the Director of the Division. 
He provides liaison with the Division of Vocational Education in coordinating 
the administration of funds for community colleges and in preparing fiscal 
reports. Other staff members or this section work together with the Program 
Director in collecting, compiling, analyzing, reporting, reviewing, evalu- 
ating, and recommending, with respect to data, forms, laws, regulations, 
policies, funds, budgets, projections, and procedures involved in request- 
ing, obtaining, and disbursing funds for the operation of the statewide 
system of community colleges. 

The Research and Development section of the Division is presently in 
a developmental stage. Its activities are coordinated and supervised by 
the Assistant Division Director as stated previously. In addition there 
are two other staff members whose major responsiblities fall within this 
section. They are identified as educational consultants on Figure 7. This 
staff is involved primarily in planning, developing, implementing, analyz- 
ing, evaluating, and disseminating research designs and projects affecting 
any phase of the statewide system of community colleges. 

Activities of the Research and Development section include: coordi- 
nating the development, implementation, and maintenance of a management 
information system for the Division and the statewide system of community 
colleges; developing and organizing research programs in accord with the 



.leeds of the Division; compiling, interpreting, reporting, and disseminating 
^* itistical data relating to the statewide system of conmunity colleges; 
jVdiuacmg research data and making recommendations for change; working 
1 .th DivisiunaJ and Community College personnel in program development; 
I V mulating plans and procedures for ma^-hme processing of data; perform- 
ing a liaison function with other agencies and organizations conducting 
research related to community college interests; and assisting facility 
planning and development survey teams in studying and evaluating new and 
developing sites, evaluating existing facilities, preparing reports, and 
making recommendations regarding physical facilities. 

Although presenting an overview of the organizational structure of the 
Division of Community Colleges, this information does not accurately describe 
its operation. The Division's organizational philosophy emphasizes a team 
approach. Coordination of all activities of the Division is accomplished 
through regular meetings of the staff and through the organization of task 
^orces. These task forces are composed of at least three staff members 
generally drawn from different sections of the Division. They are assigned 
to and work on such tasks as "Legislation and Regulations," "Accreditation," 
"Long-Range Goals," and "Staff and Program Development." In this way 
staff members are kept informed and up-to-date on the major activities and 
con^eins of rhe Division. The system also provides flexibility in that at 
any prrticular time one or more of these staff members will be available 

provide information to community college personnel, state Divisions and 
agencies, the legislature, or others. 

Coordination of the activities of the Division of Community Colleges 
witii other Divisions of the Department of Education takes place as described 
previously, i.e. the Division Director as a member of the Administrative 
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Council of the Department of Education, Division staff participation with 
the Vocational Coordinating Council of the Department of Education, etc. 
Coordination is also obtained through individual staff member contacts with 
other Divisions of of the Department of Education and other agencies of 
the state. 

In carrying out its responsibilities for planning and leadership 
in the statewide system of community colleges, the Division works with rnd 
through Councils composed of persons representing every part of the state > 
every community college, and every phase of community college operation* 
These councils include: the State Junior College Council, the Junior 
College Presidents' Council, the Council of Academic Affairs, the Council 
of Business Affairs, and the Council of Student Affairs. 

As indicated earlier, the State Junior College Council was established 
by law as the State Advisory Council on community colleges for the Board 
of Education. It provides such advisory services to the Division of 
Community Colleges as are required. In general. Council duties concern 
reviewing and recommending to the Division Director "the establishment of 

53 

statewide policy regarding the operation of the public junior colleges 
and its responsibilites are outlined in the State Board of Education 
Regulations. Council activities are financed by funds allocated within the 
budget of the Division of Community Colleges whose Director serves as its 
Executive Secretary. 

The other Councils are associations of personnel from the individual 
community colleges. They represent various aspects of the colleges' opera- 
tions as reflected in the respective titles. These Councils perform advis- 
ory functions for the Division as well as providing vital communication 
links between it and the individual community colleges. Representatives 
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1 rom the Division meet regularly with these Councils and provide leader- 
ship. 

It should be noted that the programs themselves are developed at the 
•o. al level and that the Division staff offers consulting services. The 
I'rogram Planning Coordination and Evaluation section reviews the programs 
:o be sure they meet state and regional requirements for accreditation, 
^le portion of the Division concerned with funding also reviews the pro- 
grams to insure that they meet requirements. Funding of all programs 
under the Minimum Foundation Program is calculated, approved, and adminis- 
tered by the Division staff. 

Approval of Occupational Programs 
for Community Colleges 

The procedure for approving the offering of a new occupational program 
at a community college is as follows. After a need for the program is 
established either by local surveys. Department of Education studies. Florid 
State Emplo)nnent Service studies, or other means, a request for the develop- 
ment of the program is channeled through an institutional dean or director 
of occupational education. A local advisory committee is formed to assist 
in the development of the program. Next, the developing program is first 
reviewed by a faculty affairs or curriculum committee of the college and 
usually by the academic dean and the president. It is then submitted for 
approval by the local Board of Trustfies. 

At this point the proposed prograi? may take several alternate paths 
to either or both of the Divisions already described, depending upon the 
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type of funding available for the particular program, Some may require 
submission to the Division of Vocational Education following the procedure 
previously explained. Concurrently, such programs are submitted for 
approval of curricula by the Division of Community Colleges, Other pro- 
grams, requiring only funds channeled through the Division of Community 
Colleges, may be processed solely by that Division, Funds for all approved 
programs are included in the college budgets submitted annually to the 
Divisions and processed as described earlier. A third type of program, 
which may receive funding from sources channeled through both Divisions, 
must be approved separately and/or in part, by both Divisions, At any 
stage, personnel from the local institutions may consult with staff members 
of either of the Divisions. 

Zuramary 

This study has provided information on the state-level organizational 
structure for post-secondary occupational education in Florida. The 
description is intended to provide a context for viewing some of the com- 
plex interrelationships involved in planning, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing programs in this field. 

It should be borne in mind that post-secondary occupational education 
programs are conducted under the supervision of county school boards or 
community college governing boards. The primary function of the Division 
of Community Colleges and the Division of Vocational Education is as 
stated in the Florida Statutes , "to insure the greatest possible coordina- 
tion, efficiency and effectiveness.*'^^ That both Divisions are assigned 
this function is a sout ce of potential difficulty in occupational education. 
Both Divisions are concerned with coordinating occupational education 
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programs and their activities often overlap. This overlap may create 
problems in coordination which have adverse effects on the efficiency 
and effectiveness desired, as indicated by some of the personnel inter- 
viewed. Indeed, when the responsibilities of the Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education for the secondary school system are considered, 
there are three Divisions which may be involved with specific programs 
in occupational education. 

The state-level organizational structures of the two major Divisions 
described demonstrate two very different approaches to "coordination." 
The Division of Vocational Education has developed a large state-level 
staff with much expertise in the vocational-technical (occupational) field. 
This Division seeks to make its expertise available to all institutions 
offering occupational education programs through the regional supervisory 
organization. On the other hand, the Division of Community Colleges is 
committed to relying upon and developing the expertise of personnel in the 
local institutions and utilizing a small state-level staff for coordinat- 
ing the efforts of these personnel. 
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Florida State Plan loc the Administration of Vocational Education 
Under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 , Tallahassee, 
Florida: Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 
Department of Education, July, 1969. Part I, 1.11. Cited hereafter 
as State Plan . Published in two sections: The first section contains 
"Part I - Continuing Administrative Provisions." The second section 
contains "Part II - Long Range Program Provisions" and "Part III - 
Annual Program Plan Provisions." 
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Floyd 1\ Christian, i oPimiss ioner of Education. State of Florida 
Department of Education and the Governmental _ReorRanization Act of 
1969 . Report and Rcoinmendacions ♦ Adopted by The State Board of 
Education, August, 1909- Mimeographed. Cited hereafter as Report 
and Recommendar ions , 

Florida Statute.s , 229.512.2). 

This description ol the relationships involving the Commissioner's 
staff is based upon an iniervlew with the Associate Commissioner 
for Planning and Development, February, 1971. 



16. See Report aiui Rec orrn endations , op, cit. 
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State Board of Education Regulat ions, Tallahassee, Florida; Department 
of Education, 1970 Revision, For the various compilations see the 
"Foreword." Cited hereafter as State Board Regulations . 

i8. Some i. orrection of these inequities was incorporated in a multi-level 
funding proposal passed by the 1970 Legislature, See Florida Statutes , 
Se^- 320.765 as amended by Chapter 70-116. However, the 1971 General 
Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature apparently postponed such 
multi-levei funding until the next fiscal year. 

19 Florida Statutes , 229. 053 (2) (d) and 229.512(9). 

20 Florida Statutes , 229. 053 (2) (a) . 

21. Florida Statutes , 20.15(10). 

22. Report and Recommendations , 14(1) and 14(7). 

23. Report and Recommendations , 12. 

24. The Council was established on February 25, 1969, to fulfill the 
requirements of Section 104(b) of the Vocational Act of 1963, as 
amended by the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (P.L. 90-576). 

25. A Plan for the Reorganization of the Division of Vocational « Technical , 
and Adult Education , Tallahassee, Florida: Division of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, October 1, 1969, mimeographed, p. 29. 
Cited hereafter as Plan for Reorganization . 

26. Florida Statutes , 229. 053 (2) (m) . See also State Plan , 1.11. 

27. Plan for Reorganization , p. 29. 

28. Plan for Reorganization , p. 3. 
29- Florida Statutes , 230.751(2). 

30. See State Board of Education Regulations , chapter 6-A-8.041 for ^ full 
listing of the responsibilities of the State Junior College Council. 

31. See introduction to the Plan for Reorganization . The chart in figure 
2 is a modification of the charts found in Plan for Reorganization and 
State Plan , Part I, 1:14-3. Much of the description of the organizational 
structure of the Division of Vocational Education is based upon the P^lan 
for Reorganization and an interview with the Assistant Director of the 
Division, February, 1971. 

32. Report and Recommendations , p. 4. 

33. Plan for Reorganization , p. 13. 
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34. Plan for Reoreanization , p. 13. See also State Plan , Part I, 
1.14-22. 

35. Plan for Reorganization , p. 15. See also State Plan , Part I, 
1.14-23. 

36. Plan for Reorganization , P. 15. 

37. Flan for Reorganization , p. 15. 

38. Plan for Reorganization , p. 16. 

39. State Plan , Part I, 1:14-28. 

40. See Annual Descriptive Report of the Florida State Board of 
Vocational Education. Julv 1. 1969, through June 30. 1970. 
Division of Vocational-Technical and Adult Education, State of 
Florida Department of Education, Bulletin 70E-19, January 1971, 
p. 25 and p. 13. 

41. Plan for Reorganization , p. 25. 

42. Plan for Reorganization , pp. 17-20. 

** * 

43. The following discussion is based upon information obtained from: 
(1) Plan for Reorg ^ anization ; (2) interviews with the Assistant 
Director of the Division; and (3) an interview with one of the 
area supervisors. 

44. Plan for Reorganization , p. 25. 

45. Plan for Reorganization , pp. 21-22. 

46. Plan for Reorganization , pp. 23-24. 

47. Plan for Reorganization , p- 14. 

48. Plan for Reorganization , pp. 27-28. 

50. Plan for Reorganization , pp. 29-30. 

51. The following description is based upon: (1) an interview with the 
Assistant Director of the Division of Community Colleges; (2) "A 
tentative Statement of Operational Philosophy/* a mimeographed paper 
produced by the Division of Community Colleges; (3) job descriptions 
supplied by the Division of Community Colleges; aiid (4) a mimeographed 
paper ''General Assignments and Special Divisional Responsibilities 

of StaTf Members - Division of Community Colleges," produced by the 
Division of Community Colleges, January, 1970. 

52. Florida Statutes , 230.751(1) and p. 9 of this document. 



53. Florida Statutes , 230.751(3) and State Board Regulations > Chapter 
6A-8.041. 
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54. The sources for the description are: (1) a mimeographed paper 
produced by the Division of Community Colleges in response to a 
request from a legislature committee involving "Questions 
^.Ggarding Vocational Education at Community Junior Colleges and 
Area Vocational-Technical Centers," undated, circa Winter, 1969-70; 

(2) Interviews with faculty members, program directors, and 
administrators at various community colleges. 

55. A complete description of the types of fuiding and the funding 
process is beyond the scope of this present document. However, 
at least five sources of funds were identified: (1) Title funds 
from the Board of Regents; (2) Manpower Development Act Funds; 

(3) Vocational Education Act Funds (Federal); (4) State funds 
for Special Projects; and (5) Minimum Foundation Program Funds. 

56. Florida Statutes , 22C.041(a) anJ (b) . 

57. Florida Statutes , 20.15(6) and (7). 



CH^^.PTER III 



perceptions of faculty and administration on 
post-secointoary occupational education 

examiration of the literature on appropriate ways to plan, implement, 
and evaluate occupational educational programs indicates that few authors 
have asked the faculty and administrators involved in such programs about 
the best means for accomplishing these tasks. This chapter analyzes data 
gathered through a comprehensive questionnaire on perceptio^^i administered 
tc ^acuity members, program directors, and occupational education heads at 
the thirty-eight institutions participating in the study. 

The Questionnaire 

The data -gathering instrument developed by the IRC staff was based 
upon questions raised by the Florida Legislature during hearings on voca- 
tional-technical education in January 1970. It included items drawn 
from an examination of systems used by several agencies for the analysis 
and evaluation of vocational-technical education programs. The draft 
was then refined through consultations with the Survey Research Laboratory 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. The final document 
(Appendix A) which emerged after pilot studies at Lake City Junior College 
and Lake County Area Vocational Technical Center, was divided into three 
principal sections in conformance with the study objective: planning; 
implementation; and evaluation. 

The planning section, which focused on planning that occurre'' before 
an occupational program was begun, contained ten major areas of inqjiry. 
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•^-irsc, respondents were asked to rate a variety of factors in terms of 
tneir importance in planning. These included institutional philosophy, 
community support, enrollment potential, curriculum, instructors, 
taciiities, availability of funding and other. 

The second and third questions of the section on planning were 
concerned with the sources of manpower needs and the job markets con- 
sidered in the planning process. The fourth question related to the 
length of time for which employment opportunities were projected. The 
next four questions dealt with who initiated the program, who directed 
the planning, the time involved in planning, and whether or not a formal 
planning committee was used. Respondents were then queried about the 
reasons programs were not carried through to completion. The final 
planning question asked for ratings on the importance of specified persons 
in the planning process. These included the head of the occupational 
education program, instructors, counselors, students, advisory committees, 
and others. 

The implementation section of the questionnaire concentrated on the 
ongoing program. The first question asked for evaluations of a variety 
of factors affecting program operation, such as teaching techniques, library 
materials, qualifications of faculty, student-teacher ratios, building space 
and equipment. Two subsequent questions focused on admission requirements, 
and on practices and personnel concerned with student recruitment. Three 
questions dealt with the use of behavioral objectives and the specific 
types of learning expected from students in the program. Another series 
ot questions sought to determine how instructional techniques were devel- 
oped, whether students were tested before entering the program and at the 
end. and who developed such tests if they were used. Two questions asked 
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respondents to rate program support in the areas of audio-visual aids and 
library materials. Six questions dealt with program content. Issues 
covered were: (a) percent of specific technical-vocational courses in the 
total program; (b) in the first terms of work; (c) credit for work exper- 
ience; (d) credit by examination; (e) recognition (certificate, etc.) for 
students who do not complete the total program; and (f) the percentage of 
time devoted to various teaching methods such as lecture, workshops, 
laboratories, field trips, and so forth. Three final questions were 
devoted to identifying the origin of previous studies and the availability 
of inservice training opportunities and sabbaticals. 

The evaluation section of the questionnaire examined factors, personnel, 
and criterion sources used for evaluation as well as the frequency with which 
evaluative procedures were used. Respondents were asked to rate the degree 
of involvement in evaluation of various personnel such as the head of occu- 
pational studies, the program director, instructors and counselors, advisory 
committee members, and personnel of the Division of Vocational Education 
and the Division of Community Colleges in the Florida Department of Education. 

Several questions involved the rating of factor- considered in the 
evaluation process. One such question emphasized academic factors such as 
credentials of instructors, teaching techniques, and teaching materials. 
Another focused on factors related to facilities such as work space, prox- 
imity of laboratories to classroom areas, and equipment maintenance. Another 
emphasized counseling and guidance factors such as recruitment of students, 
student screening, occupational information, and placement and follow-up. 
Respondents were asked to rate various sources of evaluative criteria. These 
included accreditation standards, publications of the Florida Department 



education, publications of the U. S. Office of Education, professional 
jourials, and other institutions offering similar programs. Opinions were 
Asn sought on: the importance of support by various groups; factors to hi 
considered m evaluation; the use of counseling and guidance practices in 
evaluation; the frequency of evaluation; and whether previous evaluations 
h i^ e resulted in changes in practices. 

The entire questionnaire, including the planning, implementation and 
evaluation sections, contained a total of 281 items to be executed by 
respondents. The numbers of faculty members and administrators invited 
to execute the questionnaire at each institution and the numbers actually 
doing so are shown m Tables A and 5. 

The data were analyzed with a comprehensive statistical computer 
program. Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS), at the 
University of Florida Computing Center and were arranged according to 
the three types of institutions participating: area vocational centers, 
L V TTOiunity colleges, and community colleges serving as area vocational 
centers. 

The Planning Process 
The firsu section of the questionnaire concerned the planning phase 
of ocrupational education programs. Respondents were asked ten questions 
involving various aspects of the planning process. Their replies were 
analyzed according to the three types of institutions involved in the 
study: area vocational centers (AVC) , community college (CC), and 
community colleges designated as area vocational centers (CC/AVC) . Ri>nk 
order and/or the percentage of responses were calculated for each cate- 
gory 



TABLE 4 



Comparison of Invited and Responding Participants 
on Faculty /Administration Questionnaire, 
Community Colleges 







Administrat 


ors 




Instructors 








Percent 






Percent 


Community 




Respond- 


Respond- 




Respoiia- 


Respond- 


Colleges 


Invited 


ing 


ing 


Invited 


ing 


ing 




Brevard 


29 


9 


31.0 


58 


38 


65.5 


Broward 


17 


13 


76.4 


59 


44 


74.5 


Central Florida 


6 


6 


100.0 


21 


17 


80.9 


Chipola 


2 


2 


100.0 


18 


17 


94.4 


Daytona Beach^ 


13 


13 


100.0 


71 


52 


73.2 


Edison^ 


1 


1 


100.0 


12 


10 


83.3 


Florida at 














Jacksonville^ 


17 


13 


76.4 


86 


52 


60.4 


Florida Keys 


2 


2 


100.0 


15 


9 


60.0 


Gulf Coast 


3 


3 


100.0 


17 


15 


88.2 


Hillsborough 


4 


4 


100.0 


27 


13 


48.1 


Indian River 


3 


3 


100.0 


14 


14 


100.0 


Lake City^ 




9 






13 




Lake Sumter 


3 


3 


100.0 


8 


8 


100.0 


Manatee 


12 


6 


50.0 


14 


11 


78.5 


Miami Dade 


60 


52 


86.7 


130 


96 


73.8 


North Florida^ 




4 






11 


74.5 


Okaloosa-Walton 


4 


4 


100.0 


14 


13 


92.8 


Palm Beach 


21 


21 


100.0 


81 


58 


71.6 


Pensacola^ 




16 






95 




Polk 


5 


5 


100.0 


24 


24 


100.0 


Santa Fe 


23 


12 


52.1 


49 


32 


65.3 


Seminole 


2 


2 


100.0 


11 


11 


100.0 


South Florida 


2 


2 


100.0 


14 


11 


78.5 


St. Johns River 


2 


2 


100.0 


9 


9 


100.0 


St. Petersburg 


15 


9 


60.0 


66 


53 


80.3 


Tallahassee^ 




5 










Valencia 


4 


4 


100.0 


12 


12 


100.0 


TOTALS 


250 


225 




830 


747 





lo ne respondent from each institution could not be classified. 



2Da ta on number invited were not available. 
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TABLE 5 

Comparison of Invited and Responding Samples on 
Faculty/ Administration Questionnaire 
Area Vocational Centers 



Administrators Instructors 



Area 






Percent 






Percent 


\ ocational 




Respond- 


Respond- 




Respond- 


Respond- 


Centers 


Invited 


ing 


ing 


Invited 


ing 


ing 


Brewster''", 




0 






28 




Lake County^ 




0 






18 




Lindsey Hopkins 


7 


3 


42.8 


97 


67 


69.0 


Lewis M. Lively 


6 


6 


100.0 


19 


19 


100.0 


Manatee-'- 




2 






8 




Mid-Florida 


1 


1 


100.0 


33 


32 


96.9 


North Technical-'- 




0 






26 




Pinellas 


13 


12 


92.3 


38 


38 


100.0 


Polk 


3 


1 


33.3 


13 


10 


76.9 


Sarasota County 


4 


4 


100.0 


6 


6 


100.0 


Sheridan 


4 


4 


100.0 


35 


35 


100.0 


TOTALS 


38 


33 




241 


287 





^Data on number invited were not available. 



Planning Question 1 

Respondents were asked to rate twenty factors on their importance in the planning 
process. Space was also provided to give respondents an opportunity to indicate addi- 
tional factors of significance. A five point scale was used ranging tiom "not import- 
ant'* to "absolutely necessary" as shown by Figure 8. Four other categories were 
provided for respondents to indicate: (1) if they could make no response to the 
qufcstion; (2) if they could not rate the factor; (3) if the factor was not used in 
the planning process; and (4) if the factor did not apply in the planning of the pro- 
gram with which they were associated. 
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U/K X 0 N/A 1,^ 2^ 3. 5^ 

Unknown Cannot Not Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 
Rate Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 

Figure 8. Rating Scale for Question 1 on Planning. 

The two top rating categories ("very important" and "absolutely necessary") 
were grouped in this analysis in order to emphasize those factors rated most 
highly in each of the three types of institutional settings. Percentage and 
rank order of replies are indicated by Table 6. 



TABLE 6 

Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating Factors 
"Very Important" or "Absolutely Necessary" in Planning 



Factor 


AVC 
Per- Rank 
centage Order 


CC 

Per- Rank 
centage Order 


CC/AVC 
Per- Rank 
centage Order 





1. Institution's 





philosophy 


78 


7 


74 


6 


68 


8 


2. 


Program goals 


93 


1 


88 


1 


85 


1 


3. 


Data from similar 
















programs 


38 


18 


47 


13 


40 


15 


4. 


Job opportunities 


89 


4 


78 


4 


78 


4 


5. 


High school interest 
















surveys 


35 


19 


29 


19 


32 


18 


6. 


Adult interest surveys 


51 


14 


35 


17 


40 


16 


7. 


Community support 


68 


11 


64 


9 


63 


11 


8. 


Enrollment potential 


77 


8 


71 


7 


72 


6 


9. 


Needs of disadvantages 
















students 


48 


15 


35 


18 


37 


17 


10. 


Industrial guidelines 


67 


12 


44 


14 


46 


13 


11. 


Licensing agencies 


44 


16 


44 


15 


46 


14 


12. 


Accreditation guide- 
















lines 


57 


"13 


54 


12 


51 


12 


13. 


Curriculum 


91 


2 


87 


2 


85 


2 


14. 


Instructors 


91 


3 


86 


3 


83 


3 


15. 


Building space 


84 


6 


68 


8 


71 


7 


16. 


Equipment 


88 


5 


75 


5 


75 


5 


17. 


Cost of starting the 
















program 


69 


10 


61 


11 


66 


9 


18. 


Cost relative to other 
















programs 


32 


20 


28 


20 


29 


20 


19. 


Availability of funds 


74 


9 


63 


10 


66 


10 


20. 


Institutional self- 
















studies 


43 


17 


37 


16 


31 


19 


21. 


Other 


5 


21 


5 


21 


4 


21 
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Table 6 indicates general agreement among the respondents from the three 
types of institutional settings on the relative importance of most planning 
factors. More than half of the respondents from each institutional setting 
raccu twelve of the items in the top two rating categories (Table 7). 

Respondei.ts were unanimous in catego izing :he five most important factors 
goals of the program; curriculum; instructors; job opportunities, and equipment 
These were apparently seen as the foundation for program planning at all three 
rypes of institutions. 

In general, more AVC than CC or CC/AVC respondents rated all factors in 
the 'Very important" or "absolutely necessary" categories. In most cases 
the percentage of CC/AVC respondents rating a factor in these categories is 
closer to that of CC than to AVC respondents. Availability of funding, 
cost of starting the program, and building space for the program are financial 
matters which participants agreed upon as important. More AVC replies cited 
job opportunities in the field and industrial guidelines as important in 
planning than did those from CC and CC/AVC respondents. 

In all three types of institutions, accreditation guidelines were 
indicated as highly important in at least 50 percent of the responses. On 
the other hand, institutional self -studies — which presumably bring 
accreditation guidelines to bear upon the institution — were rated as much 
less important (AVC-43%; CC-37%, CC/AVC-36%) . 
Planning Question 2 

In the second question respondents were asked to rate the importance 
in planning of six specific information sources for "manpower need." An 
"other" category was provided. The percentages of respondents who rated 
each source as "very important" or "absolutely necessary" in planning is 
shown In Table 8, together with the rank order of the source. 



TABLE 7 

Factors Evaluated as '*Very Important** or "Absolutely Necessary" in 
Planning by 50 Percent or More of all Respondents 



Factor 
Number 


Factor 


AVC Per- 
centage 


Rank 
Order 


CC Per-^ 
centage 


Rank 
Order 


CC/AVC 

Per- :\ank 
centage v^rd^r 





1. Institution's 



r 


philosophy 


78 


7 


74 


6 


68 




2. 


Program goals 


93 


1 


88 


1 


S5 


1 


4. 


Job opportunities 


89 


4 


78 


4 


78 


A 


7. 


Community support 


68 


11 


64 


9 


63 


11 


8. 


Enrollment potential 


77 


8 


71 


7 


72 




12. 


Accreditation 
















guidelines 


57 


13 


87 


12 


75 


12 


13. 


Curriculum 


91 


2 


87 


2 


75 




14. 


In<5friictors 


91 


3 


86 


3 


83 


3 


^5. 


Building space 


84 


6 


68 


8 


71 


7 


16. 


Equipment 


88 


5 


75 


5 


75 


5 


17. 


Cost of starting 
















the Program 


69 


10 


61 


11 


66 


CI 


19. 


Availability of funds 


74 


9 


63 


10 


66 


10 



TABLE 8 

The Importance in Planning of Manpower Needs Information Sources 



CC/AVC 

AVC Per- Rank CC Per- Rank Per- Rank 
Information Source centage Order centage Order centage Order 



1. 


Local manpower surveys 


66 


1 


50 


1 


50 


1 


2. 


Florida Employment 
















Service Reports 


43 


4 


31 


3 


30 


5 


3. 


Department of Education 
















Reports 


45 


2 


28 


4 


32 


4 


4. 


Professional Associ- 
















ation Reports 


44 


3 


39 


2 


42 


2 


5. 


National Manpower 
















Studies 


31 


5 


28 


4 


33 


3 


6. 


U. S. Census Reports 


22 


6 


13 


6 


14 


6 


7. 


Other 


3 


7 


3 


7 


4 


7 
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Table 8 indicates a predominant opinion that the local manpower suvey 
is the most important source of information in determining manpower needs. 
AVC respondents (45%) listed Department of Education reports as the next most 
important source while both CC (39%) and CC/AVC respondents (42%) cited pro- 
fessional association reports. Less than a third of the CC and CC/AVC replies 
rated Department of Education reports as important sources of manpower needs 
information. 
Planning Question 3 

Participants were asked to rate the importance in planning of six job 
markets in this question. The percentage of respondents rating each source 
as "very ii portant" or "absolutely necessary" and the rank order of replies 
are shown in Table 9. The one job market cited most frequently by each type 
of institution was "specific employers". However, CC respondents ga^^e almost 
as much weight to city and county job markets as to the specific employer. 
As the geographic area of consideration expanded, progressively less im- 
portance was attributed to it with respect to job market planning. For all 
three types of institutions local employment needs appear to predominate in 
planning occupational education programs. 



TABLE 9 

Job Market Importance in Planning 







AVC 




CC 




CC/AVC 






Per- 


Rank 


Per- 


Rank 


Per- 


Rank 






centage 


Order 


centage 


Order 


centa/se 


Order 


1. 


Specific employers 


76 


1 


56 


1 


55 


1 


2. 


City 


61 


2 


52 


2 


47 


3 


3. 


County(ies) 


60 


3 


52 


2 


49 


2 


4. 


Region 


44 


4 


44 


4 


37 


4 


5. 


State 


37 


5 


35 


5 


37 


4 


6. 


Nation 


25 


6 


27 


6 


31 


6 


7. 


Other 


1 


7 


1 


7 


2 


7 
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Planning Question 4 

This question inquired into the time span for which employment oppor- 
tunities were projected in program planning. Data from this question (Table 
10) disclosed that five years is the most frequently used period for employ- 
ment projection. However, appreciable numbers of respondents from all types 
of institutions indicated that only current needs were considered, i^bout 
one-third of the CC and CC/AVC replies and about one-fifth of those from 
L\X respondents gave no particular time period as the base for projections. 

TABLE 10 

Projection of Employment Opportunities in Planning 







AVC 




CC 




CC/AVC 






Per- 


Rank 


Per- 


Rank 


Per- 


Rank 


Time 


Projected 


centage 


Order 


centage 


Order 


centage 


Order 


Current 




17 


3 


14 


3 


17 


3 


1 Year 




3 


5 


3 


6 


1 


6 


2 Years 




3 


5 


4 


5 


5 


4 


3 Years 




6 


4 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 Years 




2 


7 


2 


7 


1 


6 


5 Yearr, or 


More 


47 


1 


40 


1 


37 


1 


l\o Reply 




23 


2 


32 


2 


35 


2 



Planning: Questions 5 and 6 

Respondents were asked to check the person or group who first requested 
tnat the program be offered and the person or group who directed the planning. 
Coding and interpretation problems prevented tabulation of much of the data 
for these questions and results are not considered meaningful. 
P laaning Question 7 

Another factor involved in planning is the length of time over wh^'ch 
planning occurs for a program (Table 11). Approximately one-fifth of the 
respondents from each of the three types of institutions reported that less 
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than six months was spent on this activity. Another one-fifth replied that 
planning was accomplished over a period of six months to one year. Thus, 
about 40 percent of all respondents indicated that program planning took place 
over a period of less than one year. Significant numbers (AVC~29%; CC-22%; 
CC/AVC-19^') stated that they spent more than one year on planning a program. 
The largest category of replies, however, consisted of those not answering 
the question. It should be noted too that the data does not distinguish 
between different kinds of programs. 

TABLE 11 

Length of Time Involved in Planning the Program 

Percent of Rc^spondents 



Time Period AVC CC CC/AVC 



Under 6 months 19 18 20 

6-11 months 20 23 21 

12-23 months 18 13 12 

24 months or more 11 9 7 

No Reply (or Unknown) 32 37 40 



] ' lanni ng Question 8 

Wnether or not a conmiittee was established to plan the program and how 
OLw..i. meetings occurred were the subjects of this question (Table 12). Again, 
iar^^e proportion of the respondents indicated they did not know or left this 
q.estion blank. The CC and AVC both had 14 percent of their respondents indi- 
cate that no committee was established while the CC/AVC had 23 percent. Some 
use of a planning committee was shown by almost half of the AVC replies and 
soTiOwhat less by those from the CC, but by only a third of the CC/AVC respon- 
tlonts. Of these committees, a third of the AVC, a fourth of the CC, and a 
fifth of the CC/AVC respondents reported that committees met less than monthly 



s 
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or at varied intervals. Only five percent or less of all committees were 
said to meet one or more times per week. 

TABLE 12 

Frequency of Meetings by the Planning Committee 



CC 



Ave 



CC/AVC 



Per- Rank Per- Rank Per- Rank 
centage Order centage Order centage Order 



No Committee Established 

Committee was established. 
It met: 



14 



14 



Several times weekly 


4 


4 


2 


6 


Weekly 


1 


6 


3 


4 


Several Meetings per 










Month 


7 


2 


5 


2 


Monthly 


5 


3 


5 


2 


Less than Monthly 


4 


L 


3 


/ 


Varied Intervals 


21 


1 


28 


1 


Total Use of Committees 


42 




46 




No Reply (or Unknown) 


44 




40 





23 



2 
1 

5 
4 
2 
19 
33 
44 



4 

6 

2 
3 
4 
1 



Planning Question 9 

Table 13 suggests that most planning that is undertaken is carried out. 
Roughly three-fourths of respondents from all three types of institutions 
indicated they had never participated in planning which vas not carried out. 
Only about fifteen percent in each category reported that they had been 
involved in planning that did not result in implementation. Reasons behind 
these latter figures were inadequate, for analysis. 



TABLE 13 

Participation in Planning Which Was Not Carried Out 



AVC CC CC/AVC 

11 15 14 

81 71 75 

8 14 11 



' lau ning Question 10 

iae final question in this section asked respondents to rate the 
l..portance in planning of nineteen persons or groups. The same scale used 
Lor Oiestion 1 was provided. 

Again, as with Question 1, auswers of "very important or "absolutely 
necessary" from each type of institutions were combined into a single per- 
centage for each response category. This figure and its rank order are 
listed in Table 14. 

i:ach group of respondents agreed that the instructor was the most vital 
person in planning. AVC replies indicated the county vocational director was 
t.ie next most important participant, while both CC and CC/AVC placed the dean 
of occupational programs in this position. Respondents from all three types 

• :t i t lit ions rated advisory committees for specific programs as high 
among the essential participants in the planning process and put the head of 
L.ie institution in the same category. AVC responses also placed a particu- 
larly high value on advisory committees of the Florida Department of Educa- 
tion and of the Division of Vocational Education. 

While six persons or groups were considered as extremely important in the 
program planning process by 50 percent or more of the AVC respondents. 



Yes 



Unknown 
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TABLE 14 

Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating Persons and 
Groups as "Very Important" or "Absolutely Necessary" in Planning 



AVC CC CC/AVC 

Per- Rank Per- Rank Per- Rank 





Persons or Groups c 


entage 


Order 


centage 


Order 


centage 


Orde 


1. 


Director (Area Voca- 
















tional Center) 


68 


4 


23 


14 


40 


7 


2. 


President (Junior College) 


6 


17 


49 


3 


4() 


4 


3. 


Dean of Occupational 
















Programs 


28 


15 


55 


2 


64 


z 


4. 


Program Instructors 


80 


] 


73 


1 


73 


] 


5. 


Other Instructors 


37 


13 


26 


12 


23 


IS 


6. 


Counselors 


A6 


7 


31 


3 


35 


9 


7. 


Students 


38 


12 


34 


7 


42 


6 


8. 


Local Advisory Councils 
















(institution wide) 


43 


8 


25 


13 


26 


13 


9. 


Advisory Conunittees 
















''•Tiecific occupations) 


70 


3 


49 


4 


49 


3 


10. 


Union Representatives 


14 


16 


3 


20 


8 


19 


11. 


District Board of Trustees 


5 


19 


22 


15 


26 


14 


12. 


County School Board 


42 


10 


8 


19 


15 


17 


13. 


County Superintendent 


43 


9 


9 


17 


14 


18 


14. 


County Vocational Director 


73 


2 


13 


16 


24 


15 


15. 


Licensin, ' -^ncies 


31 


14 


27 


11 


29 


12 


16. 


Florida Division of 
















Cc^munity Collegss 


6 


18 


32 


8 


33 


10 


17. 


1 lorida Division of 
















Vocational Eaucation 


61 


6 


36 


5 


46 


5 


18. 


Florida Depart ,nt of 
















Education Consultants 


40 


11 


31 


10 


32 


11 


19. 


Advisor> Conunittees (Florida 
















Department of Education) 


63 


5 


36 


6 


37 


8 


20. 


All others 


4 


20 


9 


18 


2 


20 


two 


persons or grc ups werp cited 


by this 


proportion of 


replies 


from CC 


or 



CC/AVC institutions. If nomlTTations by 40 percent of the respondents is 



taken as the base, these figures rise to 10, t, and 7, respectively. 

State level agencies have a high value in the hierarchy of "Very Important" 
r*nd "Absolutely Essential" ratings. All categories of replies gave the 
Florida Division of Vocational Education a Key role; similarly, the Advisory 
Committees of the Florida Department of Education were perceived as especially 
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Lraportant. Florida Department of Education Consultants and the Florida 
Division of Community Colleges also were viewed as making particularly sig- 
» if leant contributions. County personages and groups and bodies having only 
a broad association with the institution are generally placed in lower posi- 
tions among those believed to be important in planning occupational education 
programs . 

Again, as in question 1, a larger percentage of AVC than CC or CC/AVC 
respondents ^ated more participants in the "very important" or "absolutely 
necessary* categories. Also, the percentage of CC/AVC respondents who rated 
a person or group in these two top rating levels was closer to that of CC 
than of AVC respondents. Apparently AVC respondents perceived a greater 
importance in program planning for participants who are outside the organiza- 
tional structure of their own institutions, four out of the six participants 
cited in half or more of the AVC reolies being outsiders. The CC answers 
placed only one participant out of four in this same category and the CC/AVC 
respondents perceived only one out of three. 

Differences in the organizational arrangements of the different types 
of institutions are probably reflected in the replies. "For example, the AVC 
ra^/. indents cited the county vocational director as the number one adminis- 
trator involved in program planning whereas both CC and CC/AVC responses listed 
the dean of occupational programs. Also, the fact that the CC respondents 
citeJ the president of the college as important in planning jui^t: as frequently 
as they cited the dean of occupational programs while the CC/AVC respondents 
did not do so may indicate a relatively stronger role for the Intter in the 
CC/AVC type of institution. 
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The Implementation Process 

A significant aspect of any educational program consists of the pro- 
cedures and practices that characterize its operation. This portion of the 
report provides a description of selected characteristics involved in the 
implementation of occupational education programs as offered at the area 
vocational centers (AVC) , co. .^ity colleges (CC) , and community colleges 
serving as area vocational centers (CC/AVC) participating in the study. 
Inpleneatation Factors - Question 1 

The initial question on implementation involved faculty and administrator 
iratings of the importance of nineteen factors in operating the program. The 
scale used was the same as that for Question 1 under Planning, ranging from 
"not important" to 'kbsolutely necessary." 

The data reported in Table 15 reveal that respondents at the three types 
of institutions were in considerable agreement on the contribution of each of 
the rated factors in rhe implementation of occupational education ;^ograms. 

Despite this ge^^ral agreement, however, significant differences were 
indicated between the types of institutions in their ratings of the following 
factors as "very important" or "absolutely necessary": advisory committee 
recommendations, building space, equipment, general education courses, informa- 
tion from potential employers, and p.' -iL.ement services. All of thesa with the 
exception of general education courses were viewed more frequently as important 
by AVC than by either CC or CC/AVC respondents. 

Advisory committee recommendations were considered as either "very 
Important" or "absolutely necessary" by 72 percent of the AVC respondents 
while only 47 percent of the CC respondents and 49 pexcent of the CC/AVC 
resucndents rated them as highly. Building space was seen as quite important 
by 85 percent of the AVC respondents as contrasted with 70 percent of the 
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TABLE 15 



Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating the 
Importance of Selected Implementation Factors as 
"Very Important" or "Absolutely Necessary" 



AVC CC CC/AVC 

Per- Rank Per- Rank Per- Rank 
f's^Lto r centage Order centage Order centage Order 



I J,. !ity of Faculty 


95 


1 


93 


1 


87 


1 


-' ulum Content 


93 


2 


87 


2 


85 


2 


i n\r, nmenr 


92 


3 


74 


5 


77 


5 


Gft 1. 1 ng Students 


90 


4 


83 


3 


85 


3 


iril rniarjv.n from Potential 














limp ! overs 


85 


5 


72 


6 


71 


8 


Building Space 


85 


6 


70 


8 


74 


7 


Student-Tt acher Ratio 


84 


7 


70 


8 


7 t 


7 


Characteristics of the Job 


84 


8 


/6 


4 


7 5 


6 


Specific Teaching Techniques 


83 


9 


72 


7 


77 


4 


Behavioral Objectives 


75 


10 


66 


11 


64 


11 


Tests of Student Performance 


74 


11 


66 


10 


68 


10 


Advisory Committee 














Recommen Lons 


72 


12 


49 


14 


47 


13 


Placemen. ..rvicea 


67 


13 


43 


17 


39 


16 


Capability of Students 


65 


14 


58 


12 


59 


12 


Admission Requirements 


57 


15 


46 


16 


46 


14 


Library Materials 


47 


16 


51 


13 


46 


14 


Student-Counselor Ratio 


42 


17 


41 


18 


33 


17 


Cooperative Work Programs 


31 


18 


33 


19 


33 


19 


C^iieta] Education Courses 


28 


19 


48 


15 


38 


IB 



CC/AVC and 68 percent of the CC respondents. The contribution of equipment to 
an occupational education program v;as viewed as important by 92 percent of the 
CC/aVC and 74 percent of the CC respondents. 

Information from potential employers was regarded as important to the 
operation of occupational education programs by 85 percent of the AVC respon- 
dents as compared with 72 percent of the CC and 71 percent of the CC/AVC 
respundentto . Placement services were viewed as being of major importance 
b; 67 percent of the AVC respondents while only 43 percent of the CC and 
39 p^-rcent of the CC/AVC respondents rated the factor this highly. The 
single exception to the generally higher importance ratings given the cited 
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factor^ b> AVC respondents was in general education, only 28 percent of the 
AVC respondents judging these courses as important in implementing an occupa- 
tional program as did 38 percent of the CC/AVC and 48 percent of the CC 
respondents . 

While there were no large differences among the types of institutions m 
terr.s of the frequency with factors were considered important, two were 
considerably different in percentage rank for institutional categories. 
Characteristics of the job received the eighth highest percentage of responses 
by the AVC respondents, while it stood sixth iu replies by CC/AVC and fourth 
in those by CC respondents. Specific teaching techniques was in ninth order 
of frequency by AVC res^undtnts, seventh by the CC respondents, and fourth 
by the CC/AVC respondents. In both these cases the AVC respondents indicated 
the factors as being important for program implementation more frequently 
than did the other respondents but viewed them less frequently as important 
relative to other implementation factors. 
instructional Practices 

Another major concern in the implementation of occupational education 
programs involved the area of instructional practices. Thir, concern was in- 
vestigated by having respondents indicate the importance of different types 
of learning required of students in the occupational programs, the frequency 
of use of different teaching strategies, as well as the importance of various 
types of information sources for writing behavioral objectives. 
Implementation Question 5 

Respondents were requested to v^te five different types of learning with 
respect to their importance in occupational education programs (Table 16) . 
The types of learning were: discrimination (knowing when to do it, knowing 
when it's done); problem solving (knowing how to decide what to do); recall 



(fi-.^wing what to do, knowing why to do it); manipulation (knowing how to do it); 



c2nc speech (knowing how to say it). 



TABLE 16 



Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents 
Rating Different Types of Learning as "Very Important 
or "Absolutely Necessary" 



It 



AVC CC CC/AVC 



Per- Rank Per- Rank Per- Rank 

centage Order cpntage Order centage Order 



Dis.timination 
Problem Solving 
Recall 

Manipulation 
Speech 



84 
89 
86 
90 
51 



4 
2 
3 
1 
5 



83 
91 
85 
86 
64 



4 
1 
3 
2 
5 



80 
86 
79 
79 
55 



2 
1 
3 
4 
5 



The data collected on the importance of the different types of learning 
required of students revealed several similarities among the three institu>.ional 
types. Wht 1 the ratings of the importance of the different learning types were 
viewed across all three types of institutions, the maximum differences in the 
percentage of respondents viewing the various types of Irjar.iing as being 
"very important" or "absolutely necessary" were in manipulation (11%) and 
speech (13%). In addition, when the importance of the different types of 
learning was examined within each institutional grouping, the range of dif- 
ference in percentage of responses found in four of the five classifications 
of learninf, was very small. Speech constituted the exception. 

Ordering of the five types of learning within each type of institution 
shows similar views by respondents. One significant difference in order 
ber.vven the CC/AVC respondents and t!iose of the other institutions is a 
reversal in manipulation and discrimination, manipulation being considere^ 
..•ore important h\ the AVC and CC and less so by the CC/AVC respondents. It 



should be noted, however, the range of difference between high and low ratings 
is minimal . 

Implementation Question 18 

Instructional approaches used in the occupatioanl education programs wore 
examined on the basis cT the percentage of class time spent on each of 12 
instructional methods. An "other" category was included. The data were 
analyzed in terms of the relative frequency of use of the various r^ethods oi 
teaching within the three types of institutions. 

Table 17 disclosed that the area vocational centers have incorporated 
all 12 of the identified instructional approaches into their occupational 
programs. However, the relative emphasis given the respective teaching methods 
varied widely. The differences in emphasis became nore apparent when the 
percentage of time spent on each of the teaching methods was collapsed in,.o 
two categories, 0 to 40 percent and 41 to 100 percent of class time, as 
indicated in Table 18. 

The regrouping of the data indicated that the area vocational centtir , 
have placed the heaviest emphasis on "laboratory" and "learning laborator:-" 
teaching methods. More than 40 percent of course time was devoted to these 
metliods by 41 and 25 percent of the respondents respectively. 

Data from the community colleges is reported in Table 19. Xgain, Lt is 
apparent that a wide variety of teaching strategies has been employed. 'Jnrn 
the percentage of time spent in each category was once again combined, tie 
data revealed that community colleges have enphasized both the lectur^^ nctbod 
and the laboratory method in their occupational education programs (Table 20). 
Mote than 40 percent of teaching time was reported by 29 percent of the 
community college respondents as spent on the lecture method and by 23 percent 
as devoted to the laboratory method. 



TABLE 17 



Teaching Method Frecuency in AVC*s by Percent of Respondents 



^\ ' ent 
' • * T : me 
pt'i'it 


Lecture 


Labor at or y 


Discussion 


independent i 
Study 


1 

Apprentice- j 
ship 1 


Cooperative 
Work 


Q 

CvJ 
-J 

00 

c 

d 

CO 
(U 
J 


Programmed 
Text 


Computer 
Assisted 
Instruction 


Field 
Trios 


Workshops 


Demonstration 


0-xO 


35 




52 


49 


36 


43 


22 


40 


41 


56 


40 


49 


: ] -2 0 


24 


7 


20 


7 


1 


3 


4 


4 




2 


2 


20 


21-30 


21 


12 


11 


4 


2 


2 


6 


3 




1 


2 


10 


31-40 


4 


7 


2 


1 




1 


7 


i 








2 


41-50 


5 


^5 


3 


2 


2 


2 


7 


5 






1 


6 


51-60 


1 


10 


1 


1 






5 








3 


1 


61-70 




4 


1 








4 






1 


1 


1 


71-80 


1 


9 




2 




1 


7 


2 






1^ 


2 


81-90 




3 










2 




— *• 






1 


91-100 




1 


















1 


1 


Not 

Reported 


8 


24 


10 


33 


58 


48 


36 


45 


59 


31 


49 


8 



(Dara may not ajd to 100 percent due to rounding.) 



TABLE 18 



Relative Emphasis on Teaching Methods in AVC's 
by Percent of Respondents Reporting Use of Teaching Method 
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(Data may not add to 100 percent due to rounding.) 
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TABLE 19 

Teaching Method Frequency in CC's by Percent of Respondents 
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TABLE 20 

Relative Emphasis on Teaching Methods in CC's 
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Data on the percentage of time spent on various instructional methods by 
th-. respondents from those community colleges designated as area vocational 
schools arc reported in Tables 21 and 22. These tables showed '.hat the 
community colleges designated as area vocational centers place major emphasis 
cn ihe laboratory and lecture methods of instruction. Approximately one- 
third of the respondents indicated that over 40 percent of their teaching 
time was given to the laboratory method. Approximately 23 percent reported 
that time spent lecturing to a class fell into this range. 



TABLi: 21 

Teaching Method Frequency in CC/AVC*s by 
Percent -^f Respondents 
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4 










3 










1 


1 

f;:-90 j 3 


3 






1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


























Not Reported 1 11 


24 


19 


40 


64 


61 


46 


51 


67 1 47 


61 


19 



(Data nay not add to 100 percent due to rounding) 



TABLE 22 

Relative Emphasis on Teaching Methods in CC/AVC's 



Percent 
of Time 
Spent 


Lecture 


Laborator y 


c 

Q 

'X 
CO 

P 


Independent 


p. 

7) 
0/ 

o 

*-J 

c: 

< 


Cooperat ive 
MO I k 


Learning Lab 


Programmed 
^ext 


Computer 
Assisted 

Tn«?rriir t inn 


Field Trips 


Workshops 


Demonstration 




























0-40 


66 


UU 


7 


57 




35 


ul 


^6 


32 


52 


36 


76 


41-100 


23 


32 


S 




2 


4 


13 


3 


1 


1 


3 


5 


Not Reported 


11 


24 


I 

19 i 


40 


64 


61 


^6 


51 


67 


47 


61 


19 



(Data may not add tc iOO percent due to rounding) 



The data were then examined across the three institutional groupings to 
determine if there were different configurations of instructional emphasis 
(Table 23). 

TABLE 23 

Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents 
by Institutional Type Employing Indicated 
In *^ructional Methods Forty Percent or 



More ot the Time 

— .... 1 


AVC 




CC/AVC 


Rank by 

Percentage Percent 


Rank by 

Percentage Percent 


Rank by 

Percentage Percent 


1 Laboratory 41 

2 Learning Lab 25 

3 Demonstration 11 


1 Lecture 29 

2 Laboratory 23 

3 Learning Lab 9 


1 Laboratory 32 

2 Lecture 23 

3 Learning Lab 13 


1 



The most f'-equently used instructional methods have a high degree of 



similarity in that the laboratoiy approach and the learning laboratory were 
stressed at all ihree institutional types and in that the lecture method was 
widely used by CC's and CC/AVC's. However, the percentage figures in Table 



veveal that much more emphasis is given to laboratory and learning labora- 
' -y -methods by the AVC's C66%) than by ' ./AVC's (45%) or CC's (32/0. 

Further evidence of the similarity of instructional emphasis among the 
. ir types of institutions is revealed when the less frequently util' a 
instructional methods are considered. Table 24 lists the percentage of 
1. i^pondents who stated that their use of the methodologies cited comprised 

chan ten percent of their instructional time. 



TABLE 24 

Teaching Methods Less Frequently Utilized 





AVC 




CC 




CC/AVC 


Teaching 
Method 


Percent 
of Re« 
spondents 


Rank 
by Per- 
centage 


Percent 
of Re- 
spondents 


Rank 
by Per- 
centage 


Percent 
of Re- 
spondents 


Rank 
by Per- 
centage 


ricld Trips 


66 


12 


52 


12 


jO 


12 


Discussion 


57 


11 


35 


7 


36 


8 


Independent 
Study 


49 


9 


48 


10 


48 


10 


Cooperative Work 
Experience 


43 


8 


31 


4 


31 


5 


Co rputer \ssisted 
] n -;t rue t ion 


41 


7 


35 


6 


31 


6 


Progranmed 
Ttr.cs 


40 


6 


43 


9 


40 


9 


Ap.^ranticeship 


36 


4 


33 


5 


29 


4 



■ 1 examination of the order of the frequency of use of the various teaching 
'.'f'tho'' and the percentage of respondents who reported utilizing these methods 
less t ian ten percent of the time revealed considerable correspondence between 
l:it trc i;Moncici5 of use at all three types of institutioiii, but especially be- 
t'.:.''.en i .c community colleges and the community colleges serving as area 
vocnrionrJ centers. In four of the seven methods listed, rank orders were 
Identical or varied by only one position for all types of institutions* In no 
cast, .lid CC's and CC/AVC's show a variation of more than one place in rank 
order of the liss frequently used teaching methods, AVC's used discussion 
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and cooperative work experience relatively less frequently than did CC's and 
CC/AVC's, and programmed texts relatively more frequently. Differentials, 
however, were quite low since all these methods were reported as being ised 
less than ten percent of the time. 
Implementation Question 7 

Respondents were asked to indicate who determined the instructional 
techniques that were used; the instructor, the occupational head, the planning 
committee, characteristics of the job, or other sources. Many checked two 
or more choices, but in nearly every instance one of these was "the instructor.*' 
When those who made only one choice were analyzed separately (Table 25 , 
several differences were noted between institutional groups. 

The distribution of responses was very close for AVC and CC/AVC respondents. 
Although community college respondents indicated most frequently that instruc- 
tors had selected the instructional techniques, they did so less often than 
CC/AVC and AVC respondents. Community college replies also placed greater em- 
phasis on the planning committee, characteristics of the job, and other 
determinants. 

TABLE 25 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Single Sources of 
Determination of Instructional Techniques 



Source of Det e rmination AVC ^ ^ CC CC/AVC 

Instructor 84.4 66.1^ 87.8 

Occupational Head 4.0 1./ 2.9 

Planning Committee 4.0 8.1 1.4 

Characteristics of the Job 5.2 16.3 6.4 

Other 2.3 8.1 1.4 
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Implementation Question 3 and A 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether or not behavioral objectives 
had been written for the program in which they were involved. The per^^entages 
of those indicating "yes" were: 63 percent of the AVC respondents; 55 percent 
of the CC respondents; and 50 percent of the CC/AVC respondents. Those indicat- 
ing *'yes" were then asked to rate nine types of information with respect to 
^helr importance for preparing behavioral objectives. The percentages of 
respondents from each type of institution who indicated that the respective 
types of information sources were either "absolutely necessary** or "very 
important" are presented in Table 26. 



TABLE 26 

Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating 
Particular I .formation Sources as "Very Important" 
or "Absolutely Necessary" for Writing Behavioral Objectives 





AVC 


CC 




CC/AVC 


Information Source 


Per- 
centage 


Rank 
Order 


Per- 
centage 


Rank 
Order 


Per- 
centage 


Rank 
Order 


Instructional 
Materials 


59 


1 


48 


3 


46 


1 


Instructional 
Techniques 


59 


2 


47 


4 


46 


2 


Job Analysis 


52 


7 


38 


8 


39 


7 


Level of Proficiency 
Expected 


55 


5 


51 


1 


46 


3 


Measuring 
Instruments 


52 


6 


45 


5 


43 


5 


Specific Attitudes 
Expected 


57 


4 


44 


6 


40 


6 


Specific Behaviors 
Expected 


57 


3 


50 


2 


44 


4 


Student 

Characteristics 


38 


9 


31 


9 


32 


9 


Task Analysis 


50 


8 


39 


7 


38 


8 



(Percentages before rounding were used in establishing rank order.) 
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In each the nine rategories a larger percentage of the AVC respondents 
rated the informacion type important than did CC and CC/AVC respondents, fifty 
percent or more agreeing that eight of the nine sources were essential for 
writing behavioral objectives. The one exception was "student characteristics" 
which only 38 pcrv.enr considered important The CC and the CC/AVC respondents 
appe^-^rca ic t on.- ur with the AVC perceptions of the relative imimpcrtance of 
thi s f acnor . 

Fifty percent or nc' e i f the CC respondents considered only two of the 
information srurces as csbenr ^al for writing behavioral objectives: "specific 
behaviors expected", and "level of proficiency expected." However, these 
respondents viewed two other types of information as having almost the same 
degree of importance: "instructional materials usjd" (48%) and "instructional 
techniques used" (47%). 

The CC/AVC respondents teffde'd to regard nearly all the categories of in- 
formation as less important than did the other two types of institutions. In 
every case their ratings were well below those of the AVC groups and in all 
instances but two were below those of the CC respondents, but only slightly so. 
The two exceptions were "job analysis" and "student characteristics^', aJ though 
each of the differentials amounted to just one percentage point. None of the 
categories of information were cited as highly important in writing behavioral 
objectives by half or nore ot the CC/AVC respondents. The ranking of four type 
of information cited most frequently by all types of institutions as important 
were "instructional inateiiais used," "instructional techniques used," "level 
of proficiency expected," and "specific behavioi expected," the latter two 
being of the sane ranK order. 

The data suggests ''nat the AVC respondents placed the greatest emphasis 
on the consideration ol 'instructional materials used" and "instructional 
techniques used" in writ r.g behavioral objectives. On the other hand, the CC 



r-ispondents emphasized "level of proficiency expected'* an! "specific behaviors 

expected/' while the CC/AVC respondents tended to concur with the opinions of 

both of the other types of institutions by agreeing with both of the factors 

stressed b> the AVC group and one <"level of p^^^of iciency expected") emphasized 

by the lC respondents. 

Vo. ali^naJ Courses in the Curriculum 
Impl eFientaticn Questions 13 and 14 

When respondents were asked to indicate the percentage of the program that 

was devoted to specific vocational-technical (non-general education) courses, 

large differences were revealed between the three groups (Table 27). While 

over two-thirds of the AVC respondents gave a response of "91-100%'* just over 

one fourth of the CC/AVC group did so and only about one in eight of the CC 

respondents checked this category. Looked at another way, AVC respondents 

reported that 86 percent of their vocational-technical courses fell into the 

"76-100%" range as compared with 45 percent for the CC/AVC and 27 percent 

for the CC. 

TABLE 27 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating the Proportion 
of the Total Program Devoted to Specific 



Vocational-Technical Courses 

Percentage of Total Program AVC CC cC/AVC 

0-25 3 9 4 

26-50 2 22 20 

51-75 5 30 23 

76-90 17 13 17 

91-100 69 14 28 

Unknown 4 i2 8 
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An identical pattern was disclosed when respondents were asked the percentage 
of the first term given to specific vocational-technical (non-general education) 
courses (Table 28) . 



TABLE 28 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating the Proportion of the 
Fit St Term Devoted to Specific Vocational-Technical Courses 



Percentage of First Term 
Program 


AVC CC 


CC/AVC 


0-25 


3 9 


4 


26-50 


2 22 


20 


51-75 


5 30 


23 


70-90 


17 13 


17 


91-100 


69 14 


28 


Unknown 


4 12 


8 


Credit and Recognition-Implementation Questions 15, 16, and 17 




In spite of the direct relationship that might exist between 


work exper- 


ience and c^n occupational education program, only about a third of the respon- 


dents in each type of institution indicated that credit was given 


for this 


experience (Table 29) . 


TABLE 29 




Percentage of 
Credit is 


Respondents Indicating That 
Given for Work Experience 




Category 


AVC CC 


CC/AVC 



Yes 34 34 30 

No 63 57 65 

Unknown 3 9 5 



A second type of credit, credit by examination, is sometimes given for 
.T^-c lassroom work. In response to a question on credit of this kind a 

i j^i?'- percentage of CC/AVC than of AVC or CC respondents reported that 
I Wrt^ c ' liable in their institutions. A larger percentage of respondents 
' ',r. ^jtb types of community colleges indicated use of credit by examination 

was shown by AVC replies (Table 30). 

TABLE 30 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating That 
Credit is Given by Examination 



Category AVC CC CC/AVC 

Yes 29 35 42 

No 65 55 50 

Unknown 6 10 8 



Slightly less than one third ot respondents from all three types of 
institutions also indicc».ed that recognition by means of a certificate or 
ether device was given to students who completed some work but not the 
entire program (Table 31). 

TABLE 31 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Whether Recognition 
CCer t if icate , etc.) is Given Students Not Completing the Program 



Category AVC CC CC/AVC 

Yes 30 30 26 

No 66 61 68 

Unknown 4 9 6 
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Instructional Materials-Implementation Questions 8 and 9 

Those completing questionnaires were asked to rate the available occupa- 
tionally related library and on a four point scale ranging from "Excellent** 
to "Poor." Over one-half of each group of respondents viewed the two types 
of materials as "good" or "excellent" (Table 32). Although community college 
replies rated each type of material as "excellent" or "good" more frequently 
than did the other two groups of respondents, a significant number of respon- 
dents in each group considered these materials as "fair" or "poor." Over 40 
percent of the AVC and CC/AVC answers placed both types of materials in one of 
the lower two categories, while a significant number of CC respondents re- 
garded library (35%) and audio visual materials (28%) as being inadequate. 



TABLE 32 

Percentage of Respondents Rating Occupational Library 
and Audio Visual Materials "Good" or "Excellent" 



Occupationally 
Related Materials 


Ratinji 


AVC 


CC 


CC/AVC 




Library 


Good 


40 


41 


45 




Excellent 


17 


24 


11 


Audio Visual 


Good 


41 


43 


40 




Excellent 


18 


29 


18 


Student Admission-Implementation Question 2 









Another important aspect of the implementation of occupational education 
programs is the set of criteria used as the basis for admitting students into 
the program. The respondents from the three types of institutions therefore 
were asked to rate selected student characteristics for their importance as 
admission criteria. The scale used was identical to that of Planning Question 1. 
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Examination of the data on this question revealed that "interest 
related'* characteristics are considered the most important of the listed 
groupings at all three institutional types-<Tabie 33). The percentages 
jf those rating this type of characteristics "absolutely necessary" or "very 
important" was 88 for the AVC respondents, 78 for the CC respondents, and 
77 for the CC/AVC respondents. The next highest percentages of both AVC 
and CC/A'C respondents went to "attitude related" characteristics (81% and 
74% respectively), while the CC group placed it in third position (70%) 
after "educational" (76%). These two sets of factors, together with 
"educational" in community college answers, were perceived as far more im- 
portant chan the other characteristics by all three types of institutions, 
diffeiences being quite large. Of those sets considered "absolutely necessary" 
or "very important" those factors relating to "work experience" were cited by 
relatively small percentages of all three groups of respondents. 

TABLE 33 

Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating 
Student Characteristics as "Absolutely Necessary" 
or "Very Important" with Respect to Admission 



AVC CC_ CC/AVC 

Per- Ranic Per- K^nk Per- -vank 

Student Characteristics centage Order centage 0 r d er centa g3 Order 



Attitude Related 


81 


2 


70 


3 


74 


2 


Educational 


42 


4 


76 


2 


39 


3 


Interest Related 


88 


1 


78 


1 


77 


1 


Physical 


44 


3 


37 


4 


34 


4 


Work Experience Kelated 


19 


5 


19 


5 


15 


5 
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Recruitment of Student 3-Implementat ion Question 6 

Another question related to the admission phase of implementing occupd- 
tional education programs concerns the recruitment of students. Respondents 
were asked to rate the importance of nine recruitment methods, again using 
the same scale as for Planning Question 1: brochures; catalogs; former 
students; guidance counselors; high schools; within the institution; newspaper, 
radio, TV; potential employers; and instructors. Table 34 presents the data 

in terms of the percentage of each group of respondents who rated the method 

I 

as "absolutely necessary" or "very important" in recruiting students. 



TABLE 34 

Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating Recruitment 
Methods as "Very Important" or "Absolutely Necessary" 





AVC 


CC 


CC/AVC 




Per- Rank 


Per- Rank 


Per- Rank 


Recruitment Method 


centage Order 


centage Order 


centage Order 





Former Students 


81 


1 


69 


2 


67 


2 


Potential Employers 


77 


2 


69 


3 


62 


<+ 


Instructors 


70 


3 


63 


4 


64 


3 


Guidance Counselors 


68 


4 


58 


5 


57 


5 


High Schools 


66 


5 


72 


1 


68 


1 


Newspaper, Radio, TV 


57 


6 


42 


9 


41 


7 


Brochures 


57 


7 


56 


6 


33 


9 


Within Institution 


44 


8 


45 


8 


45 


6 


Catalogs 


39 


9 


53 


7 


40 


8 



(Percentages before rounding were used in establishing rank order.) 



As was the case with the other aspects of implementation that have been 
investigated, differences were found among the three institutional groupings 
in their perceptions of the importance of the various methods. A larger 



percentage of AVC respondents rated six of the nine recruitment methods in 
the top two rating categories than did the CC and CC/AVC respondents. 

Differences were found among the institutional groups for a number of 
recruitment methods. The role of former students in recruiting was considered 
more important by AVC respondents (81%) than b> CC (69%) or CC/AVC (67%) respon- 
dents, A larger percentage of AVC (77%) than of CC (69%) or CC/AVC respondents 
(62%) rated potential employers as important in the recruitment of students. 
Submissions indicated that 57 percent of the AVC respondents perceived the media 
(newspapers, radio, television) as making a major contribution while only 42 
percent of the CC and 41 percent of the CC/AVC respondents rated this factor 
Z3 highly. 

In the case of the usefulness of printed brochures in recruitment, the 
AVC and the CC respondents were in close agreement (57% and 56%, respectively) 
while the CC/AVC respondents reflected a lower opinion of their use (33%). 
The AVC and the CC/AVC groups concurred on the relatively small role of catalogs 
in student recruitment (39% and 40%, respectively) although a larger percentage 
of CC respondents (53%) tended to rate them fairly high. High schools were 
considered important by the largest percentage of both CC (72%) and CC/AVC 
(68%) respondents, but were less valued in AVC responses (66%). 
In-Service Training and Sabbaticals-Implementation Questions 20 and 21 

One of the ways through which occupational education programs can be im- 
proved is by offering in-service training opportunities to those involved in 
implementing the programs. When queried about such opportunities (Table 35), 
a large percentage (84%) of the AVC respondents indicated that they were pro- 
vided for faculty. By comparison, a much smaller group of CC and CC/AVC 
replies, 63 percent and 67 percent respectively, reflected availability. 
In-service opportunities were also indicated as available more frequently for 
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dJministrators in AVCs (55%) than in CC/AVCs (42%) and CCs (42%). Almost n 
third of each group of respondents were unfamiliar with such opportunities. 

rn-service training for advisory committee members has apparently not 
been used widely. Less than 15 percent of each responding group indicated 
they had such opportunities. A fairly large percentage of all respondents 
clai:r,ed that they did not know if such opportunities were available for 
advisory committee members. 

TABLE 35 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Availability 
of In-Service Training Opportunities 



Category Response 



Faculty 
Yes 
Ko 

Unknown 



AVC 



84 
10 
6 



CC 



63 
28 
9 



CC/AVC 



67 
26 
7 



Ai'.sninistrators 
Yes 
No 

Unknown 



55 
11 
34 



42 
29 
29 



42 
27 
31 



Advisory Committee Members 
Yes 
No 

Unknown 



11 
45 
44 



11 
43 
46 



15 
48 
37 
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Another means for improving the preparation of persons involved in 
occupational education programs is the use of sabbatical leaves of absence. 
Responses to the questionnaire revealed that such sabbaticals are available to 
ra^uliy in both types of community colleges more frequently than in area 
•'wf.'.ional center*;. On the other hand, approximately half of al^ groups of 
ri^spundents reported that provisions are made for administrators to take 
leaves of absence. These data are summarized in Table 36. 

TABLE 36 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Availability of 
Sabbatical Leaves 



Category Response AVC CC CC /AVC 

Faculty 

Yes 58 72 63 

No 25 17 25 

Unknown 17 H 12 



Administrators 

^es 50 52 48 

No 17 16 21 

Unknown 33 32 31 



The Evaluation Process 

This section of the questionnaire dealt with evaluation. Respondents 
were not asked to evaluate their own programs, but to answer a series of ques- 
^:ons abour matters they considered important in the evaluation of post-- 

.:ondary occupational education. A number of these questions used the same 
rating scale as for Planning Question 1 and in these instances responses for 
**Very Important** and "Absolutely Necessary" were grouped for ease of analysis. 
Alj three types of institutions offering programs in occupational education 
were again included, i.e. AVC, CC, and CC'AVC. 
Evaluation Question 1 

In the first question respondents were asked to rate the relative im- 
portance of considering the assistance and support of 11 specified persons or 
groups when a program is evaluated. An "other" category was provided. The 
percentage of respondents rating each item in the "Very Important" or "Absolutely 
Necessary" categories in each of the three types of institutions is presented 
in Table 37. 

By far the greatest number of respondents from all three types of insti- 
tutions agreed that the instructors' assistance and support is essential in 
program evaluation. Two other participants were rated in the two top raring 
categories by more than 70 percent of the AVC group: prospective employers 
(72%); and the AVC director (71%). On the other hand, 70 percent or more of 
both the CC and CC/AVC respondents rated two other participants as highly: 
program directors (CC-80%; CC/AVC-77%), and students (CC-75%; CC/AVC-71%) . 
Four other persons or groups were cited by half or more of the AVC 
respondents: advisory committee (69%), county vocational director (68%), 
program director (68%), and, students (60%). Fifty percent or more of both 
the CC and CC/AVC respondents indicated the same two additional persons or 
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groups as important: prospective employer (CC-69Z; CC/AVC-66%) ; and, 
dean of occupational studies (CC-51%; CC/AVC-57Z). 

TABLE 37 

Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating 
Particular Persons or Groups as "Very Important" or 
"Absolutely Necessary" for Support in Evaluation 







AVC 


CC 




CC/AVC 


Per- Rank 
Person or Group centage Order 


Per- 
centage 


Rank 
Order 


Per- 


Rank 

ur«ie L 


Dean of Occupational 
Studies 


26 


10 


51 


5 


57 


5 


Program Director 


68 


6 


80 


2 


11 


2 


Instructor (s) 


90 


1 


93 


1 


87 


1 


Director (AVC) 


71 


3 


46 


6 


46 


7 


President (CC) 


6 


11 


46 


7 


46 


8 


Prospective Employer (s) 


72 


2 


69 


4 


66 


4 


County Vocational Director 


68 


5 


14 


9 


20 


9 


County Superintendent 


38 


8 


7 


12 


11 


10 


Advisory Committee Members 


69 


4 


46 


8 


45 


6 


Students 


60 


7 


76 


3 


ii 


3 


County School Board 


33 


9 


8 


10 


11 


11 


Other 


3 


12 


7 


11 


7 


12 


(Percentages before rounding 


were 


used In 


establishing rank 


order . ) 





Thus half or more of the respondents from all three types of institutions 
agreed that it is important to consider the assistance and support of instruc- 
tors, prospective employers, program directors, and students in the program 
evaluation process. In addition,^ fifty percent or more of the AVC respondents 
would add the AVC director, the advisory committees, and the county vocational 
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director. Half or more of the CC and CC/AVC respondents would include the 
dean of occupational studies. As compared with CC and CC/AVC, the AVC replies 
ir»di.n*c a tendency to place more reliance on persons and groups outside the 
]nst itut 1 on. 

EvalLiation Questions 2^ 3, 4, and 5 . 

In these four questions respondents were asked to rate a total of AO 
factors on their importance when the program is evaluated. The same scale 
as for Planning Question 1 was to be used. Data on these questions were 
corabined f r ease of analysis and are presented in Table 38 for replies rating 
each item "very important" or "absolutely necessary." 

The highest percentage of all returns agreed that the work experience of 
instructors is the most essential consideration. Eight other factors were given 
almost the same respective rankings among the top ten by both CC and CC/AVC 
respondents: (1) Relation of skills taught' to job skills; (2) sensitivity to 
student needs and interests; (3) statements of objectives; (4) availability of 
teaching materials; (5) sensitivity to local job opportunities; (6) sensitivity 
to technological change; (7) recruitment of students; and (8) equipment 
maintenance. The AVC respondents agreed with CC and CC/AVC respondents on all 
but two of the ten factors: statement of objectives and sensitivity to techno- 
logical change. In place of these two, cooperrtion with industry and safety 
practices were cited as factors essential to consider when a program is evaluated. 

In addition to the factors indicated above, 75 percent or more of the AVC 
respondents listed the following as important to consider: workspace (85%); 
layout of work areas (83%); housekeeping practices (81%); safety standards (81%); 
statement of objectives (80%); recommendations of local advisory committee (78%); 
screening of students (78%); and coordination between counselors and instructors 
(77%). No other factors besides the ones already mentioned were ci'ted by 75 



, r .ent or more of either the CC or the CC/AVC respondents. 

On the other hand, all groups of respondents agreed on the same five factors 
a. U-asc important to consider in evaluation: parking space available; com- 

:Lif ptogiams; use of consultants; use of work study (co-op) programs; and 
>tr;>s^ I ivir V to national job opportunities. 

TABLE 38 



Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating 
Factors as "Very Important'' or "Absolutely Necessary" 
for Consideration in Program Evaluation 





AVC 


CC 




CC/AVC 


Factor Percent 


Rank 
Order 


Percent 


Rank 
Order 


Percent 


Rank 
Order 


Work experience of 

liloLlUL LUL o 


94 


1 


86 


1 


87 


1 


Relation of skills 
taught to Job skills 


93 


2 


84 


2 


85 


3 


Sensitivity to local 
job opportunities 


87 


3 


79 


6 


77 


6 


Availability of teaching 
materials 


87 


4 


80 


5 


80 


5 


Sensitivity to student 
needs and interest 


87 


5 


82 


3 


86 


2 


Cooperation with 
ladiis'.ry 


86 


6 »■ 


70 


11 


74 


9 


Equipment 
main^:enance 


86 


7 


71 


9 


74 


10 


Recruitment o5 
student s 


86 


8 


76 


8 


75 


7 


Safety 
PiHct ices 


85 


9 


61 


17 


70 


13 


Work 
Space 


&5 


10 


69 


12 


71 


11 


Layou of 
work areas 


83 


11 


62 


16 


70 


12 


Safety 
Standards 


81 


12 


55 


30 


66 


15 


Housekeeping 
Pract iCes 


81 


13 


57 


27 


58 


22 


Stat ement (s) 
<-f Objectives 


80 


14 


81 


4 


82 


A 


Pcf ommendations of local 
cid\Mf>ory committee (s) 


78 


15 


59 


22 


56 


31 


Sireening of 
Stuaent s 


78 


16 


58 


23 


58 


23 


(Percentages before rounding 


were 


used in 


establishing rank 


order) 
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TABLE 38 (continued) 

Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating 
Factors as "Very Important" or "Absolutely Necessary" 
for Consideration in Program Evaluation 



AVC CC CC/AVC 



Rank Rank Rank 



t d c tor 


V Q IT Q n t" 

tKzLL. en L 


uraer 


r^ercenL 


uraer 


Percent 


Order 


• ^ I U I lid L i. Ull DcLWfc,cn 

c ^unbelors and instructors 


77 


17 


69 


13 


69 


14 


program 


73 


18 


63 


15 


56 


29 


wjciibit.viLy lo 

r f^linological change 


72 


19 


77 


7 


74 


8 


r^quxprnenL ULiiizaLXon 
rate 


71 


20 


58 


24 


63 


17 


Ln bcLVLCc Lrdimng oi 
instructors 


71 


21 


58 


25 


58 


25 


areas to classroom areas 


71 


22 


55 


29 


57 


27 


L>Lorag^ / Qisposai 
f acilit ies 


68 


23 


50 


34 


56 


28 


Recommendations of profes- 
sional/trade associations 


67 


24 


56 


28 


58 


24 


Information provided 
by counselors 


66 


25 


52 


31 


55 


34 


Attractiveness of 
work space 


66 


26 


46 


36 


48 


35 


Fo 1 low-up 
studies 


65 


27 


64 


14 


61 


20 


Use of behavioral 
objectives 


65 


28 


57 


26 


56 


30 


Counseling for disad- 
vantaged students 


64 


29 


51 


32 


57 


26 


Sensitivity to needs of 
disadvantaged students 


63 


30 


50 


33 


60 


21 


Student evaluation of 
instruct ion 


60 


31 


60 


20 


62 


19 


Recommendations of 
accrediting agencies 


58 


32 


60 


21 


62 


18 


Sensitivitv to regional 
-^ob opportunities 


58 


33 


60 


19 


65 


16 


} erc?ntagD of technical (non 
general education) courses 


51 


34 


61 


18 


56 


32 


A( ad emic cr edent ials 
at instructors 


50 


35 


70 


10 


55 


33 


Parking space 
aval lable 


49 


36 


36 


39 


3i 





(Percentages before rou.iding were used in establishing rank order) 
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TABLE 38 (continued) 

Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating 
Factors as "Very Important" or "Absolutely Necessary" 
for Consideration in Program Evaluation 





AVC 


CC 




CC/AVC 




Percent 


Rank 
Order 


Percent 


Rank 
Order 


Percent 


Rank 
Order 




o:.\pa aole prr>grams 45 


37 


48 


35 


45 


36 


use «/t 

cc isLi tcinns 44 


38 


36 


38 


42 


38 


L- 1 work-study 
(co-op; programs 39 


39 


34 


40 


30 


40 


Sensirivity to national 

job opportunities 27 


40 


37 


37 


37 


37 


(Percentages before rounding were 


used in 


establishing 


rank o 


rder) 





There are several differences noted between the three groups of respondents 
when rank by percentage is examined. Safety practices ^ :e ranked 9 by AVC 
respondents, but 13 by CC/AVC and 17 by CC groups. The same tendency was 
repeated with respect to safety standards with raknlngs of 12, 15, and 30 for 
AVC, CC/AVC and CC respondents, respectively. 

Statements of objectives were seen as very Important by both CC/AVC and CC 
respondents (rank 4) but much less so by AVC's (rank 14). A similar pattern was 
noted for sensitivity to technological change (AVC rank 19; CC/AVC rank 8; CC rank 
7;, follow-up studies (AVC rank 27; CC/AVC rank 20; CC rank 14), student evalua- 
tion of Instruction (AVC rank 31; CC/AVC rank 19; CC rank 20), recommendations of 
2-credltlng agencies (AVC rank 32; CC/AVC rank 18; CC rank 21), and sensitivity 
tc regional job opportunities (AVC rank 33; CC/AVC rank 16; CC rank 19). 

Perceptions were reversed, however, with respect to several factors which 
both . ommunity college groups regarded as less Important than did the AVC 
group: housekeeping practices (AVC rank 13; CC/AVC rank 22; CC rank 27); recom- 
mendation of local advisory committees (AVC rank 15; CC/AVC rank 31; CC rank 22); 
screening of students (AVC rank 16; CC/AVC rank 23; CC rank 23); and storage/ 
dlsposaJ facilities (AVC rank 23; CC/AVC rank 28; CC rank 34). 
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Both the AVC and CC/AVC respondents felt that the technical (non-general 
education) courses (AVC rank 34; CC/AVC rank 32; CC rank 18) and the academic 
credentials of instructors (AVC rank 35; CC/AVC rank 33; CC rank 10) v/ere 
much less important as factors in evaluation than did the CC respondents. 
Evaluation Question 6 

Respondents were asked to indicate if they considered counseling and 
guidance practices when they evaluated their programs. Approximately 80 
percent of all respondents answered affirmatively (AVC-84%; CC-82%; CC/AVC-78%). 
Evaluation Question 7 

Respondents were to rate the importance of 14 possible sources of 
evaluative criteria uning the same scale as for Planning Question 1. An 
"other*' category was again included. The percentage of replies rating each 
source as "very important" or "absolutely necessary" by the three types of 
institutions are presented in Table 39. 

The CC and CC/AVC respondents were in fairly close agreement on all items. 
Occupational instructors were cited by the highest percentages of respondents 
from each type of institution as a major source of evaluative criteria 
(AVC-83%, CC-73%, CC/AVC-76%). The second highest percentage of both CC and 
CC/AVC respondents indicated students as another major source of evaluative 
criteria (CC-64%, CC/AVC-71%) , whereas the second highest percentage of the 
AVC group (71%) viewed advisory coiranittees as a primary source. Third place 
In the AVC ratings went to students (65%). Advisory committees were cited 
by the third highest percentage of CC respondents (58%), while the third 
highest percentage of CC/AVC respondents (60%) indicated the occupational 
education head as a major source of evaluative criteria. 

Four other sources were listed by 50 percent or more of the AVC 
respondents: the occupational educational education head (64%); manuals for 
industrial or professional practice (60%); accreditation standards (58/a) ; and 



TABLE 39 



"Percentage and Rank of Percentage of Respondents Rating Evaluation 
rriteria Sources as "Very Important" oc "Absolutely Necessary" in Evaluation 





AVC 




CC 




CC/AVC 


;.-'.e of Criteria Percent 


Rank 
Order 


Percent 


Rank 
Order 


Percent 


Rank 
Urder 


redit at ion standards 


58 


6 


57 


4 


58 


4 


'.,bLira:ii?ns of the Divi- 
s :or . f Vocational Educa- 


41 


8 


26 


12 


34 


9 


i I b . ;:at i.-ns of the Divi- 
h 1 n * Community 
Cc i .eges 


8 


14 


28 


11 


27 


12 


Other pubi 1 cat ior4S of the 
Department of Education 


18 


13 


28 


10 


23 


13 


Consultants (other than 
those m the Department 
of Education) 


37 


10 


34 


9 


33 


10 


Publications of the U.S. 
Office of Education 


21 


12 


19 


14 


20 


14 


Educational 
Journals 


31 


11 


25 


13 


29 


11 


Publications of trade, 
craft, or professional 
associations 


55 


7 


49 


6 


52 


6 


Manuals for industrial or 
professional practice 


60 


5 


42 


7 


52 


5 


Advisory 

commit tee(s) 


71 


2 


58 


3 


44 


7 


V rupational 
education head 


64 


4 


56 


5 


60 


3 


Occupational 
instructors 


83 


1 


73 


1 


76 


1 


Students 


65 


3 


64 


2 


71 


2 


Ir "^t 1 tut ions offering 
s:.Tr ^ar programs 


38 


9 


36 


8 


34 


8 


Other 


1 


15 


2 


15 


3 


15 


Pe^^ctntages before rounding 


were used in 


establishing rank order) 
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publications of trade, craft or professional associations (55%). Only two 
other sources were included by 50 percent or more of the CC respondents: 
accreditation sta idards (57%), and the occupational education head (56%). Three 
other sources were rated highly important by 50 percent or more of the CC/AVC 
respondents: accreditation standards (58%); manuals for industrial or pro- 
fessional practice (52%); and, publications of trade, craft, or professional 
associations (52%) . 

Thus, each group of respondents perceived a broad base of major sources 
for evaluative criteria, mainly: three "inhouse" components — instructors, 
students, administrators; an industrial-prof essional -community component — 
advisory committees and publications; and an outside professional education 
component — accreditation standards. All respondents perceived most of the 
state and national educational sources as relatively less important origins 
of evaluative criteria, less than one-third rating them highly. The sole 
exception was the AVC group, 41 percent of whom considered publication of 
the Division of Vocational Education as a major source. 
Evaluation Question 8 

In this question respondents were asked to indicate how often evaluation 
occurs. Apparently, according to the responses, program evaluation tends to 
take place on an annual or on an every term basis (Table 40), Approximately 
20 percent of the respondents from all three types of institutions indicated 
they did not know when program evaluation occurs. 
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TABLE 40 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating 
Frequency of Evaluation 



Fr equency AVC CC CC /AVC 

Every Term 23 30 28 

Annually 35 30 34 

O^her 21 21 13 

Unknown 22 20 21 



(Data may not add to 100 percent due to rounding.) 

Evaluation Question 9 

Respondents were requested to indicate if prior evaluations had 
resulted "in changes in administrative practices, curriculum, teaching methods, 
or any other aspect of program operation." About half of the respondents at 
all three types of institutions indicated that such changes had taken place 
(Table 41). Twenty percent of the AVC respondents indicated that no change 
had occurred as a result of a program evaluation. Fifteen percent of the 
CC/AVC group reported no "changes as did 11 percent of the CC respondents. These 
figures, combined with those for "Unknown", would seem to indicate that the 
impacr of evaluation in causing change has not been particularly significant. 

TABLE 41 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating That 
Prior Evaluations Resulted in Changes 



Response AVC CC CC/AVC 



Yes 50 55 48 

No 20 11 15 

No Prior Evaluation 14 16 15 

Unknown 16 19 23 

(Data may not add to 100 percent due to roundine) 
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Evaluation Question 10 

The final question of the evaluation section of the questionnaire re- 
quested that respondents rate the degree of involvement in program evaluation 
of 23 persons or groups. The rating scale provided is reproduced is Figure 9. 

Rating Scale for Question 10 

U/K X N/A 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Unknown Cannot Does Not Little Average Very Can't 

Rate Not Involved Involvement Involvement Tn- Do 

Involvement Apply volved Without 

Figure 9. Rating Scale for Question 10 in Evaluation. 

The percentage of respondents rating each individual or group as "very 
involved" or "can't do without" is shown in Table 42 by the three types of 
institutions. This table reveals that the highest percentage of respondents 
at each type of institution perceives the program director as an essential par- 
ticipant in program evaluation (AVC-59%, CC-66%, CC/AVC-64%). No other person 
or group was cited by 50 percent or more of the CC or CC/AVC respondents. 

Three other persons or groups were considered as highly involved in 
program evaluation by the AVC respondents: The AVC director (53%); the ad- 
visory committee for specific programs (52%); and the occupational program 
instructors (52%). The occupational program instructors were viewed as 
highly involved by the second highest percentage of both CC and CC/AVC 
respondents (CC-49%, CC/AVC-48%) . Students and the head of occupational 
studies were indicated by 35 and 33 percent respectively of the CC/AVJ 
respondents. No other persons or groups were cited by one-third ot\more 
of either the CC or CC/AVC replies. More than a third of the AVC respon- 
dent? (38%) indicated that students were highly involved in program evalua- 
tion in addition to the four other participants previously mentioned. 
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TABLE 42 

Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating Involveraent 
of Selected Participants in Program Evaluation as 
"Very Involved" or "Can't Do Without" 



AVC CC CC/AVC 



Rank Rank Rank 



Person or Group 


Percent 


Order 


Percent 


Order 


Percent 


Order 


Director (Area Vocation- 
al Center) 


53 


2 


9 


13 


21 


7 


President (Junior 
College) 


2 


24 


23 


6 


25 


6 


Head of Occupational 
Studies 


30 


• 7 


33 


4 


^3 


3 


Program 
Director 


59 


1 


66 


1 


64 


1 


Advisory Council 
(Institution-wide) 


26 


10 


12 


10 


13 


10 


Advisory Committee 
(specif ic program) 


52 


3 


27 


5 


29 


5 


Other representatives of 
business and industry 


26 


8 


17 


8 


17 


8 


District Board 
of Trustees 


5 


20 


7 


16 


12 


14 


County School 
Staff 


13 


15 


3 


20 


3 


20 


County Supervisory 
Staff 


20 


13 


3 


19 


3 


21 


County School 
Board 


18 


14 


2 


22 


7 


17 


Personnel of local 
<^econdary schools 


9 


16 


3 


21 


5 


19 


Program Advisory Committee 
of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education 


26 


9 


9 


14 


13 


11 


Other personnel of the 
Division of Vocational 
Education 


23 


11 


8 


• 15 


12 


15 


Personnel of the Division 
of Community College 


2 


23 


11 


11 


11 


16 


Other agencies of the 
Department of Education 


4 


22 


2 


24 


2 


22 


Consultants (other than 
with the Department of 
Education) 


7 


17 


10 


12 


7 


18 


Union 

Representatives 


6 


19 


1 


23 


2 


23 



(continued) 
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TABLE 42 (continued) 



Percentage and Rank by Percentage of Respondents Rating Involvement 
of Selected Participants in Program Evaluation as 
"Very Involved" or "Can't Do Without" 





•AVC 




CC 




CC/AVC 


Person or Group 


Percent 


Rank 
Order 


Percent 


Rank 
Order 


Percent 


Rank 
Order 


Occupational 
instructors 


52 


4 


49 


2 


48 


2 


Other 

instructors 


20 


12 


16 


9 


13 


12 


Counselors 


32 


6 


19 


7 


16 


9 


Students 


38 


5 


35 


3 


42 


4 


Other personnel 
of the institution 


4 


21 


6 


17 


2 


24 


Other 


6 


18 


4 


18 


4 


15 



(Percentages before rounding were used in establishing rank order.) 



More AVC than CC or CC/AVC respondents perceived the county supervisory 
staff (AVC"20'>;, CC-3%, CC/AVC-3%) and the county school staff (AVC-13%, CC-3%, 
CC/AVC"3%) as highly involved in program evaluation. Similarly, a higher 
percentage of AVC respondents indicated an important role for both the pro- 
grai advisory committee of the Division of Vocational Education (26%) and 
other personnel of that Division (23%) than did the CC or CC/AVC groups with 
respect to the roles of the Division of Community Colleges (CC-11%, "C/AVC- 
11%), the Division of Vocational Education Program Advisory Committees 
(CC"9%, CC/AVC"13%), or other personnel of the latter Division (CC-8%, 
CC/AVC"12%) . 
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Summary 

This part of the overall study inquired into the perceptions of 
faculty members, program directors and occupational education heads re- 
garding the planning, implementation and evaluation of the programs in 
which they were involved. The questionnaire was completed by 1,292 of 
these individuals in Florida's 27 public community collej^es and the 11 
areas vocational centers having a large proportion of their occipational 
offerings at the post-secondary level. 
Planning 

Three factors were rated as essential in planning by respondents 
from all three types of institutions: goals of the program, curriculum 
for the program, and instructors for the program. In addition, considera- 
tions regarding funding were frequently cited as important by AVC and 
CC/AVC respondents. AVC respondents gave relatively greater emphasis 
than others to the importance of job opportunities and industrial guide- 
lines in the planning process. All ins^^i turi ofis placed more stress on the 
importance of accreditation guidelines in planning than on institutional 
self-stud ies. 

Regarding manpower needs information, the largest percentages of 
respondents from all three types of institutions viewed local manpower 
surveys as critical in planning. A larger percentage of AVC than of CC 
or CC/AVC respondents indicated Department of Education reports as valu- 
able information sources on manpower needs. Replies from all three types 
of institutions suggested local job markets as the most important ones to 
consider in planning post-secondary occupational education programs. 



Five year employment projections were most frequently cited as 
being used in program planning. However, consideration of only current 
needs was indicated by 14 to 17 percent of the respondents across the 
three types of institutions. 

The CC/AVC group agreed on the dean of occupational studies as the 
person first requesting and directing the program. At the AVC this was 
the county vocational director. The CC respondents cited prospective 
employers or the president of the college most frequently as first request- 
ing the program and the instructor as the person directing the program. 

About 40 percent of all respondents indicated that program planning 
in their institutions took less than one year. Almost three-fourths or 
more of all responses showed that planning was implemented in an ongoing 
program. From 10 to 15 percent of the replies from all institutions 
indicated involvement in planning which had not been implemented. AVC and 
CC respondents indicated greater use of coimnittees in program planning than 
did CC/AVC respondents. Most conmiittees at all institutions met less often 
than once a montb- 

Concerning the importance of various persons or groups in the planning 
process, respondents from all three types of institutions pointed to the 
instructor as the most important participant. The AVC group cited the 
county vocational director and the advisory committee as the two perceived 
as next most important. The CC and CC/AVC respondents agreed upon the dean 
of occupational studies and the advisory conmiittee as their two next most 
important participants, with the CC respondents indicating that the dean 
shared this position with the president. Replies from all three types of 
institutions indicated the Division of Vocational Education and the 
Advisory Conmiittees of the Florida Department of Education as relatively 
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important. At least half of the AVC respc ^dents also felt the Director 
of the Area Vocational Center to be important. Thus, 50 percent or more 
of the AVC group viewed six persons or groups as important participants in 
planning, while half or more or the CC answers indicated four and the 
CC/AVC respondents suggested only three. 
Implementation 

In rating the importance of factors to be considered in implementation, 
all respondents cited most often the quality of faculty and curriculum 
content. AVC respondents indicated more frequently than did the CC or 
CC/AVC groups the value of advisory committee recommendations, building 
space, equipment, information from potential employers and placement 
services. Larger percentages of CC and CC/AVC than of AVC respondents 
indicated general education courses as an important factor in implementation. 
AVC responses referred more frequently to characteristics of the job and 
specific teaching techniques as Important for program implementation than 
did those from CC or CC/AVC institutions. 

In the area of instructional practices, data on the different types 
of learning revealed that the high »st percentage of AVC replies rated man- 
ipulative skills as important while the highest percentage of both CC and 
CC/AVC respondents selected problem solving abilities. The lowest percent- 
age of answers from all three types of institutions viewed speecM 3s im- 
portant. With regard to the relative use of the various methods of teach- 
ing, the AVC group indicated heaviest reliance on laboratory and learning 
laboratory experiences while the CC respondents emphasized first the lecture 
method and then laboratory experiences. The CC/AVC concurred with the 
CC respondents but reversed the order. Indeed, the CC and CC/AVC.groups 
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were in agreement on most of the classifications of instructional method. 
Also, the AVC respondents indicated greater use of programmed textis and 
less frequent use of discussion and cooperative worl experience methods 
than did either the CC or the CC/AVC respondents. 

The instructor was cited most frequently by all three groups as the 
person who determined the instructional techniques, although CC respondents 
did so relatively less often than the others. CC responatn^s placed 
greater emphasis on the planning committee, characteristics of the job, 
and other determinants involved in choosing instructional techniques. 

Occupational library materials and audio visual materials were rated 
as "good" or "excellent" by more than one-half of each group. 

AVC replies indicated a much larger percentage of the program, includ- 
ing the first term, as specifically vocational-technical in nature than did 
those from the CC and CC/AVC groups. 

Approximately one-third of each of the three respondent groups indi- 
cated that students wore given credit for work experience. Credit 'iy exam- 
ination was eipployed by 42 percent of the CC/AVC and by 35 percent of the 
CC respondents, but only by 29 percent of the AVC. Also, approximately 
one-third of each of the groups reported that some type of recognition 
was given students who did not complete the total program. 

Over half of the respondents from each of the groups indicated that 
behavioral objectives hao jeen written for their programs. Regarding the 
types of information sources used, 50 percent or more of the AVC respon- 
dents considered seven of the nine sources listed as important, but placed 
most stress on instructional materials and instructional techniques. Fifty 
percent or more of the CC respondents viewed only two sources as important: 
specific bohaviors expected, and level of proficiency expected. None of the 



information sources were looked upon as particularly valuable by half or 
mrre of the CC/AVC respondents. They did, however, give greatest emphasis 
_c I nt LWG cited by the AVC respondents, and to leveJ of proficiency 
expLcted whi^.h was one of the factors selected by the CC group. 

liie ddta on student characteristics considered important as admissions 
.rireria revealed that interest related ones were thought most crucial Dy 
' ht largest percentage ot respondents frLH each of the three types of insti- 
t'jti.'pb Attitude related characteristics were also regarded as a more 
important set of admissions criteria, being ranked second by AVC and CC/AVC 
and third by CC replies to the questionnaire. CC respondents gave second 
place to educational characteristics. Characteristics related tj work ex- 
perience were perceived as important for admission by the smallest percent- 
age of answers fro.n each of the institutional groups. 

In rating the importance of vat"ious methods of recruiting students, 
the largest percentage of both CC and CC/AVC respondents chose high schools. 
Former students were believed important in recruitment by more AVC respon- 
dents and by tt^e second largest percentage of both CC and CC/AVC returns. 
Potential employers were cited by the second highest number of AVC respon- 
dents. These three means — high schools, former students, and potential 
€*:nployc;rs — plus instructors and guidance counselors were agreed upon by 
all respondents as the five most significant methods of student recruitment. 

Approximately 20 percent more AVC than CC or CC/AVC respondents replied 
that in-service training opportunities were provided for faculty. About 50 
percent of each o^ the groups reported that such opportunities were pro- 
vided for administrators. Less than 15 percent of each responding group 
indicated that these opportunities were open for advisory committee members. 



Sabbaticals are available for faculty in both types of community 
colleges more frequently than in area vocational centers* Half of all 
groups of respondents indicated that sabbaticals were provided for admin- 
istrators . 
Evaluation 

More than 85 percent of the respondents at all three types of insti- 
tutions agreed on instructor assistance and support as being essential in 
program evaluation. Half or more of all groups concurred in the importance 
of instructors, prospective employers, program directors, and students 
in the evaluation process. In addition, 50 percent or more of the AVC 
respondents cited the AVC director, the advisory committees, and the 
county vocational director. 

In considering the importance of various factors in evaluation, 
there was a marked consensus among all groups (over 85 percent of each) 
on the factor "Work experience of instructors." Both CC and CC/AVC 
respondents alf^ p--oed on: (1) relations of skills taught to job skills; 
(2) sensitivity to student needs and interests; (3) statements of objec- 
tives; (4) availability of teaching materials; (5) sensitivity to local job 
opportunities; (6) sensitivity to technological change; and (7) recruitment 
of students. AVC respondents also selected cooperation with industry and 
equipment available as essential factors in lieu of statements of objectives 
and sensitivity to technological change. Respondent groups all regarded 
several factors as relatively less important than others in evaluation: 
(1) parking space available; (2) comparable programs; (3) use of consultants; 
(4) use of work-study (co-op) programs; and (5) sensitivity to national job 
opportunities. 
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In considering the importance of sources of evaluation criteria, 
instructors were again rated as essential by the highest percentage of 
all groups of respondents. Students were also seen as highly important, 
as were advisory committees although thejy were given less emphasis. by 
ommunity college respondents. The AVC group tended to place greater 
stress on external sources of criteria than did the CC and CC/AVC 
respondents who favored internal sources. Evaluations, generally held 
each term or once a year, have resulted in changes in administrative 
practices, curriculum, or teaching methods according to about half of 
each responding group, although sizable numbers reported "no change" or 
were unable to answer. 

The program director was seen as the most important person in evalua- 
tion by all groups of respondents. The occupational instructor, as well as 
students, administrators, and advisory committee members were also believed 
to have key roles. 



iMTKRVxEWS ON Pi^ixCLPi IO.,S OF QilST IM.V.JlcE 

M^j:nite the large amount of data i;at, i.*ro«i th^ quo'-^tio . ^alre on 
iH ions oT f acuJ ty and administrator,^., additional lnsi,..ts i .co ^ 
piannii;;;, i:^pl ementation and evaluation oJ post-secon.liry v>v. i:i-patio ] il 
e.lui'aLLon ;>rograms v%^ere felt dcsirat^le. For Luis reason a -.c-^l'.^s of 
intorvi. .*ws vas incorporated into tae -itudy. 

Tne structured interview ?^uide (Appendix B) included a series of 
qUviStions concerning the planning for various occupational program ^, in 
the 33 institutions which formed the study sample. I'rogran implemenca- 
tion and evaluation were the focus of a second ind third j^roup of ques- 
tions. T'ne ^i;uide also contained sev-^ral icems related to needed changes 
in occupational education. Interviews base.' on this series of riescioiis 
were held wit'i three represent.-itives fro/i icli institution: *;ane faculty 
n^^^iber, one adi^inistrator , and a ne-T'^er of tae board oC trnjcf? ; or 
advisorv cormittec acraber . ?articipatla'^ i-^.div i.i'.ual i ucv^ lected by 
t \o project coordinator at each inst itnt io'i in covisnlt/tio/. with t head 
of thi- J .isL 1 tut ion . No distinction was \^i,le bet\:oen covin li^y col^. ^ges 
and conrvriily colleges servinp, as area vocational centers. 

Thij section of the study involves the responses of 112 Irit-^rvi ;w 
subjects. Tvo interviews (one aoar 1 ncnber and one facult^^ member) were 
not conducted due to exteanatinf^ circumstances. \ secon^l faculty member 
f ro^i on-j institution was interv icMelrf^ but due to the potential bias thin 
woulo *>lace on the sample, the <lat : from this interview arc not Lnclud.^\ 
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Figures are rounded to the nearest whole number throughout this report. 
They do not always total 100 percent for one or a combination of three 
reasons : 

a. Each figure has been rounded to the nearest whole number. 

b. Three categories of response are not included: "I don't know," 
"no response," and answers or statements that do not answer the 
specific question being asked. 

c. Multiple answers were given by some respondents to selected items. 

Planning 

Interview Questions 1 and 2 

Each of the interview subjects was first asked how planning for an oc- 
cupational program should be started and then whether program planning was 
actually begun in this way. Subjects were encouraged to indicate just who 
should initiate the planning (Table 43) and what processes would be involved. 
Slightly more than half of the administrators and faculty members from commu- 
nity colleges (CC) believed that the initiation of planning should start with 
members of the community. Faculty and administrators from area vocational 
centers (AVC) generally felt that industry was the single most important source, 
although less faculty than administrators held this opinion. The advisory 
committee and board members in both types of institutions considered the admin- 
istration of the school to be the single most important source for initiation. 

Both CC and AVC faculty members saw a somewhat larger role for them- 
selves in program initiation than for their respective administrations. 
This is contrasted with the views of advisory committee members and admin- 
istrators which attribute a lesser importance to the faculty contribution. 
This divergence between the faculty's perception of its role in program 
planning and the perceptions of its role by administrators and advisory 
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TABLE 43 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Who Should 
Initiate Planning for an Occupational Program 









Res 


pondents 






Response Categories 


Faculty 


Administration 


Advisory 


Committee 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


Members of Community 


59 


36 


52 


36 


33 


18 


Students 


7 


18 


7 


27 


4 


18 


Faculty 


48 


36 


22 


18 


11 


0 


College 

Administration 


Lk 


11 


44 


45 


44 


45 


County Officials 


4 


18 


4 


9 


0 


0 


Governmental 
Agencies 


19 


0 


11 


0 


7 


0 


Industry 


11 


45 


37 


64 


37 


36 



committee members may be indicative of a potential problem area in occupa- 
tional program planning. While respondents from neither type of institution 
particularly desired participation by students in the beginning planning 
stages, a much higher percentage of all groups of respondents from AVC's 
than from CC's indicated that students should be involved in program ini- 
tiation. 

The respondents varied greatly in their ideas on the processes of pro- 
gram initiation. Opinion was equally divided on whether initiation should 
be formal or informal, although a slightly higher percentage of the AVC 
representatives favored formal processes (AVC-42%, CC-33%) . Most replies 
indicated that some type of advis»> ' committee should be used in planning 
new programs, and a large number of comments stressed the wisdom of 
establishing a clear-cut need for a program before the initiation of 
planning. Other observations supported a need for involvement of each 
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segment of the community and the institution that would be affected if 
the program were implemented. 

Most respondents (84%) indicated that the current way of planning was 
the preferred one. Most of the comments indicating a need for change 
focused on more involvement by greater numbers of persons in the planning 
process, and for more clearly established requirements for. new programs. 
As occurred throughout the interviews, a relatively high percentage of 
advisory committee members indicated they could not answer this question 
for any of several reasons. In this case, eight of the 37 interview 
subjects in this category gave such a response. 
Interview Questions 3, 4, and 5 

All instituions must make decisions on which programs to offer in 
meeting the great range of occupational needs of an increasingly tech- 
nological society. To secure information about this decision process, fac- 
ulty members and administrators were asked how such a decision should be 
made if for some reason a selection had to be made between starting one 
program or another. A large percentage of the community college respon- 
dents indicated that conmiunity need was an essential criterion (Table 44), 
while faculty members and administrators from area vocational centers felt 
that business and industrial need in terms of poetential job openings was 
another important factor. The community college administrators gave 
special emphasis to the cost of funding a program (63%) . Administrators 
in both types of institutions stressed student interest (CC-52%; AVC-64%) 
as a matter of importance while a much smaller percentage of faculty 
members from both types of institutions mentioned this criterion (CC-33%; 
AVC-9%) . 

This data on opinions concerning decisions between programs was 
amplified by asking faculty and administrators what types of information 
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TABLE Ui, 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Particular 
Reasons for Deciding Between Programs 

Respondents 

Reasons Faculty Administration 



CC AVC CC AVC 



Ccmmunity Need 


59 


45 


56 


55 


Nar lonal/State Need 


72 


18 


30 


18 


Business/ Indust ry Needs 
and Job Opportunities 


30 


64 


30 


64 


Cost of Funding 


37 


18 


63 


36 


Facilities Needed at Present 


22 


9 


37 


27 


Administrative Determination 
of Facilities Available 


15 


18 


41 


36 


Student Interest/Qualifications 


33 


9 


52 


64 


were needed for making such judgments. 


Three 


types were 


• 

cited most 


fre- 



quently in their replies (Table 45). Information on local needs, to be 
gathered through a survey, was mentioned by the largest percentage of respon- 
dents. This wa.s seen as much more essential by AVC respondents than by those 
from community colleges. Reports on the present state of the national, state 
and local economy were considered relatively important by all respondents. 
Much smaller percentages indicated a need for information of student 
desires, the availability of instructors, funds available, or program costs. 

Each person interviewed was also asked to indicate which of these 
types of information were not currently available Most respondents (91%) 
indicated that all the needed information was available, although several 
commented that its quality (validity and/or reliability) could be improved. 
The only type of information considered lacking was that gathered through 
surveys of local needs. Faculty from ccmmunity colleges mentioned the 
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TABLE 45 



Percentage of Respondents 
of Information Needed for 


Indicating 
Deciding 


Particular Types 
Between Programs 




Types of Information 


Respondents 
Faculty Adminis 


L rat ion 




CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


Survey Local Needs 


33 


64 


44 


73 


Student Desires 


22 


9 


19 


18 


Instructor Availability 


11 


9 


7 


0 


Program Funds and Costs 


15 


0 


19 


27 


Reports of and Trends of 
Local Economy 


44 


36 


30 


45 


Reports and Trends of the 
Economy — State/National 


44 


27 


41 


45 



need for such surveys most frequently (26%). Administrators and faculty 
members from both typ^s of institutions indicated general satisfaction v;ith 
the present amounts and sources of information. 
Interview Question 6 

Before a program can be implemented one mnst plan for its equipment, 
space and monetary needs. Each inter lew subject was asked what sources 
should be used to obtain information or each of these areas. Community col- 
lege faculty saw the State Department and regulatory boards as the single 
most important source of such information (41%), while only 18 percent of 
then area vocational center counterparts cited this source (Table 46) . 
Thirty-three percent of the CC faculty interviewed referred to other -col- 
leges and similar programs as information sources, but none of the faculty 
from AVC's gave responses that would fall in this category. Area voca- 
tional center faculty respondents saw industry as an important source 
(55%) mucti more often than did community college faculty (26%). 
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Anctlier information source frequently mentioned by faculty was other 
faculty members (CC-30%; AVC-45%) . However, a much smaller proportion of 
each of the other groups saw faculty as an information source (Administra- 
tion: CC"22%; AVC"18% ~ Advisory: CC-22%; AVC-0%) . This difference in 
viewpoints is consistent with earlier questions on planning in which the 
faculty perceived a larger role for themselves in that process than did 
administrators or advisory committee members. 

The most important information sources cited by administrators were: 
the State Department of Education and other regulatory boards (AVC-64%; 
CC-37%); occupational advisory committees (AVC-45%; CC-33%); and, other 
schools and similar programs (CC-44%; AVC-27%) . The advisory committee 
members apparently saw themselves in a leading role with respect to space, 
funding and equipment. They regarded industry (CC-44%; AVC-27%) and advis- 
ory committees (AVC-55%; CC-22%) as the other important sources. Looked at 
overall, each group — faculty, administration, and advisory committee- in 
each of the two types of institutions generally focused on a different body 
as the primary source of information in the indicated fields. 



TABLE 46 

Percentage of Responses to "What sources of information 
should one use to determine the equipment, space, and 
monetary requirements for a new program?" 









Respondents 








Response Categories 


Faculty 


Administration 


Advisory 


Committee 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


State Boards 


Ul 


18 


37 


64 


33 


18 


Indus try /Business 


26 


55 


30 


27 


44 


27 


Advisory Committee 


19 


27 


33 


45 


22 


55 


Similar Programs 


33 


0 


44 


27 


30 


9 


Faculty 


30 


45 


22 


18 


22 


0 



FRIC 
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It '^ould appear t.iat: four sources of infor i.iLio.i "^jji coArAz- 

..call ' - ^O'l ' iporta.it, a"' t:aou5»\ i/i var 'ia'". le^iroG': > oa ' il i^^o\ tae 

' <) I i ^'v ' ' ' • , ;L*^Lo )arti'ioai:s <ina i^u.jr j*j^^ulatory 

, n '.iisi I ' ;a 1 ^ ' CO 'tteo-:; au I o: :'-^r si;iiiar programs. 

, > ' . o' I' .so irc ' Ij.- o'lLsil^ 'c'ae L^i-^iraal or '».ani :ation 

Each interviewee was asked if ne was involved in airing people for 
the occupational program or in recomnicndin<5 individuals to be nired. Nearly 
all of the administration (96%) and facility respondents (o6%) from both types 
of institutions indicated that they were involved in thi*; process. In 
contrast, only 52 percent of the CC and 36 percent of the AVC advisory 
committee members indicated that they had a part in staffing their programs. 

Those who indicated they did have a role in hiring personnel were asked 
"\/hat are the minimum qualifications for faculty?" This was followed by 
anoti er question to gather information on formal preparation, teaching ex- 
perience, and related work e::oerieace nov: required for new faculty. AVC 
respondents indicated few requirements beyond the hi£;h sc.iool diploma, while 
about one-fourth of the CC respondents favored two years or more of post- 
secondary vrork for new faculty (24%), although very fsv/ replied that their 
in:5ti tut ions demanded any specific anount of teaching' experience. Related 
work experience of two years or more was cited by 21 percent of the inter- 
viewees as an initial requirement for new faculty. A large percentage of 
respondents (33%) indicated that even when rcquirenents for formal prepa- 
ration, teaching experience or related work experience were formally stated, 
they were flexible in application. 

Each respondent involved in hiring people was then asked what should 
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be the minimum specifications for new faculty with respect to formal 
preparation, teaching experience, and related work experience. Area 
vocational center respondents continued to emphasize a high school diploma 
as the only formal requirement. On the other hand, community college 
responses varied widely in their suggestions, although they tended to 
agree with the frequent comment that formal preparation would depend upon 
the programs. None of the respondents gave particular scress to teaching 
experience although many indicated that it would be preferred. The largest 
group insisting upon teaching experience was faculty from the community 
colleges with 22 percent supporting a requirement of more than two years 
01 such experience. 

In referring to related work experience, 20 percent of all respondents 
saw no reason to fix a specific requirement. Overall, suggested changes 
from present criteria tended to be specific for the type of institution 
and the program within the institution. AVC respondents were inclined 
to place increased emphasis on related work experience while those from 
community colleges leaned toward an increased amount of formal preparation. 
In neither instance was the trend a strong one. 

Implementation 

Interview Question 1 0 

Respondents were next asked, "How is the curriculum developed for the 
program?" The information sources utilized in curriculum planning as well 
as the actual procedures for this planning were examined. 

The most frequently mentioned information sources for curriculum devel- 
opment were the faculty and the advisory committees (Table 47). Department 
heads and state regulatory boards or departments were also seen as important 
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by some of the respondents. Advisory committee members from both types 
of institutions also cited industry and the professions as other sources 
for curriculum development, and administrators advised looking to other 
schools with similar programs. 



TABLE 47 

Percentage of Responses to *'What information sources 
are utilized in curriculum planning?" 









Respond 


ents 






Information Sources 


Facul 




Administration 


Advisory 


Committee 




CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


Curriculum 
Committees 


15 


0 


11 


9 


7 


0 


Department 
Heads 


22 


0 


19 


9 


7 


9 


faculty 


37 


27 


52 


64 


48 


36 


Advisory 
Committees 


37 


18 


52 


55 


26 


55 


State Department 
or Reg. Boards 


22 


18 


7 


27 


22 


9 


Other Programs 


11 


9 


33 


27 


19 


0 


Industry/Professions 


7 


18 


11 


18 


33 


36 


Survey 


4 


0 


4 


9 


0 


9 



Most respondents gave no answer or said they did not know when asked 
what procedures were used in developing a curriculum. The most frequently 
given response (26% of all persons interviewed) was the general statement 
that curriculum planning was accomplished through a series of meetings, 
but there was no particular pattern indicating whether these meetings were 
formal or informal. It appeared from the replies that a great variety of 
information sources are used in curriculum development but that the pro- 
cedures involved in such planning are not clearly specified or well 
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understood by participants. 
Interview Question 18 

In order ot assess the adequacy of facilities, monetary resources, and 
space for the program, inte •✓lew subjects were asked, "How do present facil- 
ities, space and fiscal resources meet the needs of your program?" In 
addition, they were asked to cite specific areas of need. A sizable per- 
centage of each group of the respondents with the exception of administrators 
and faculty in the community, indicated that their needs were currently 
being met in each of these areas (Table 48) . Faculty members and adminis- 
trators from AVC's (36% each) were somewhat more satisfied Caan those from 
CC's (26% and 7%, respectively). The need most frequently expressed by 
these groups was for additional space for current offerings or for the ex- 
pansion of existing programs. Over one-half of the faculty (67%) and admin- 
istrators (56%) from community colleges specifically cited this need. A 
high but somewhat smaller percentage from these two groups in area voca- 
tional centers cited the same needs (Administrators-45%; Faculty-36%) , as 
did a still smaller number of advisory committee members (AVC-36%; CC-26%) . 
The need for additional equipment was consistently cited more often by 
representatives of community colleges than by area vocational centers* Ad- 
ministrators and advisory committee members from the latter also put special 
emphasis on the need for additional funds. 
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TABLE 48 

Percentage of Responses to "How do present facilities, 
space and financial resources meet the needs of your program?" 









Respond 


ents 








Faculty 


Administration 


Advisory 


Committee 


Needs of Program 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


Present needs are met 


26 


36 


7 


36 


59 


64 


Need space currently 
for expansion 


56 


36 


67 


45 


26 


36 


Need equipment cur- 
rently for expansion 


33 


27 


44 


27 


33 


9 


Need funds currently 
for expansion 


22 


18 


26 


55 


15 


36 



Interview Questions 12 and 13 

The question of which students should be admitted to a specific occupa- 
tional program is one important aspect of implementing the program. The 
interview subjects were asked: what criteria are actually used in selecting 
students; who set these criteria; and, what criteria should be used. The 
responses to these questions varied greatly, mainly in respect to the partic- 
ular program to which the respondents were relating. A relatively large 
percentage of each group of interviewees from community colleges indicated 
that these colleges were "open door" institutions and so had no selection 
criteria (Faculty-Ai%; Administration-41%; Advisory Committee-15%) • 

The two types of institutions varied considerably in their use of 
aptitude and ability tests as criteria for selecting students. Approximately 
twice as many replies from each of the groups connected with area vocational 
centers indicated the use of such tests as compared with responses from 
community college groups (Table 49). 
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TABLE 49 



Percentage of Respondents Indicating Some Use of Aptitude- 
Ability Testing as Selection Criteria 



Respondents 



Faculty 



Administration 



Advisory Committee 



CC 



AVC 



CC AVC 



CC AVC 



Use of 
Aptitude-Ability Test 



33 



64 



44 



82 



19 



55 



Where ability testing was mentioned by respondents, most indicated that 
it was used for guidance purposes rather than as a basis for admitting stu- 
dents to specific prograiiis. Area vocational center respondents listed test- 
ing as an especially important admission criterion. A large group of ad- 
ministrators from both CC's and AVC's indicated that student interest or 
motivation was an important guideline (AVC-45%; CC-41%) . 

The typical response concerning selection was "if a student really 
wants to try it, we give him a chance." Three other response categories — 
letters of recommendation and/or interview of an applicant, high school 
diploma or G.E.D., and past performance in prerequisite courses — were all 
given about the same weight by approximately 20% of each group of interview 
subjects . 

The overwhelming majority (80% or better of all respondents) either 
saw no reasons to change existing criteria or leaned toward the removal of 
barriers to students who wished to attempt specific programs. The most 
significant of t\e suggested changes emerged from responses of the area 
vocational center interiewees. As previously discussed, in these institu- 
tions present criteria tend to restrict entry, and AVC respondents clearly 
indicated a desire for them to be revised in the direction of openness. 
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The admission criteria used we*:e set by faculty and administrators 
for the programs in both types of institutions* Only 8 percent of those 
interviewed indicated that advisory committees had played a role in estab- 
lishing admission criteria. The persons or agencies most frequently mentioned 
as having been involved were counselors, state boards, professions, and 
industries. 

Interview Questions 14 and 15 

Students who are admitted to and successfully complete the requirements 
of a program might reasonably expect to find emplojmient in an occupation 
for which they have been trained. An important element in the student 
being able to find such emplo3mient may be the placement services available 
through the institution. Respondents were therefore asked, "What kind of 
job placement services are available for students in the program?" Only a 
relatively small percentage of respondnets mentioned the existence of a 
specific office at the institution responsible for such services (Table 50). 
Administrator?: ii\ area vocational centers gave the highest percentage response 
in this category (45%^ , and also referred frequently to three other place- 
ment devices: vocational-technical days at the school for industry (64%); 
program directors, faculty or counselor aid (55%); and the Florida State 
Employment Service (45%) . 

The interview subjects were also asked how they would improve place- 
ment procedures. A large percentage of each group of respondents, with 
the exception of advisory committee members from community colleges, 
indicated that additional personnel should be hired or that the present 
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TABLE 50 

Percentage of Responses to "What types of job 
placement services are currently available for 
program graduates?'* 









Respondents 




Types of Services 


Faculty 


Administration 


Advisory 
Committee 




CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


CC AVC 


Placement Office 


26 


9 


33 


45 


7 9 


Florida Employment 
Services 


7 


9 


22 


45 


0 27 


Program Director/ 
Faculty /Counselors 


70 


45 


74 


55 


11 45 


Industry Recruit. 
Vo-Tech Days 


11 


64 


30 


64 


19 36 


Adv. Committee 


0 


0 


26 


27 


11 18 



Student Efforts 15 9 19 27 11 0 



Informal 



19 18 15 27 4 0 



statr 6hc'^l\ b'l increased, these nev: personnel being j;;Lven specific 
r cinpons ibil It y for placerient services (Table "jI) . ao ot' jr C'ian9;e was 
^ar^'.ust li r*;^ \.oi-e than 10 percent of those interv lev/cC. 

TABLE 51 

yercentar;e of Responients Desiring to Hire Placeir.eiit Per >onael 
to Improve Placement Services 

K^^spondents 

Faculty Admiaistration \ J\;isory Conmittc e 
CC XVC CC AVC " " C'Z ^ AVC 

Hire or Increase 

Placeirent .Personnel 33 36 52 55 4 36 



Evaluation 

In orclor to dot ermine how well post-seconJary occupat ionil education 
is meetinry the needs of all segments of society, evaluation of all phases 
of the pru^rari is c^.iential. In line with this preni'^e, t iL-^rvLe-; ou*>jects 
were as^c : .i r.uT.iber oJ questions relating to the evaluation oT their 
progran;s. 

Intervi ew ' ^; i tJL o n_s 2 1 ) _ and 21 

The j ntervi'jwv^.es ^^erc asked, *'Wtiat kinds of fol3o^'-.ip jtu^ics aro 
used to cat i.ir lata on ^tulents or the pro^:^ra"i?' lar?:'^ povcentaf^o ( 37rO 
of the ro ;,^c) i lonts ia.licnted that there wore fev; or not rollo\:-up stnlics 
conducted on -^riduacos of their program. Infor:ial contact.-; vith pro:;ra'^ 
graduates constitute' tho bulk of follow-up stn/Lies that \;ere mentioned 
(?sr). ' /aLa c'l^arly indicated that a co'Tiprehensive ';jries of follow- 
up stuJiefi to ova* i-ti» th*' - f foctivciiess of t'u* progra?i'5 iiave not been 
conducne.i in :\ost Institutions to d-^te. 
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The interview subjects were next asked how tl ese follow-up studies 
which had been conducted might be xmproved (Table 52) . The most frequent 
answer was that full-time staff with specific responsibilities foi follow- 
up studies should be hired. More than half of the AVC administrators (55%) 
indicated the need for such additional staff. However, only four percent 
of the advisory committee members from community colleges mentioned the 
need for more staff, and they had few other specific suggestions for im- 
proving fol]ow-up studies. Approximately one-fourth of all other respon- 
dent groups favored having more full-time staff. The need for more formal 
and centralized procedures for follow-up studies was also mentioned by 
approximately one-fourth of the respondents. 



TABLE 52 

Percentage of Responses to "How could follow-up 
studies be improved?" 









Respond 


ents 






Methods of 


Faculty 


Administration 


Advisory 


Committee 


Improvement 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


Make studies more 
formal and central 


22 


18 


30 


0 


11 


18 


Hire full 
time staff 


33 


27 


26 


55 


4 


27 


Increase 

personal contact 


7 


9 


11 


18 


0 


9 


Use computer 


0 


9 


7 


9 


0 


0 


Increase use 
of mails 


15 


0 


4 


18 


11 


0 



Few follow-up studies had been conducted according to interviewees, and 
there were few suggestions for improving the present state of affairs. Al- 
though many authorities have considered follow-up studies as essential in 
evaluations of occupational programs, the interview subjects showed little 
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interest in them, A number of comments were made to the effect that if 
graduates were employable and performed satisfactorily on the job, the 
program was successfully meeting its goals. However, interview replies 
indicated that little data were being gathered or were seen as needed by 
practitioners on even these measures of goal accomplishment. 
Interview Question 19 

The interview subjects were asked to describe their ideas of an ideal 
evaluation program and were asked to specify how often the evaluation 
should be made, who should conduct the evaluation, and what criteria should 
be used. A large group of respondents (36%) indicated that the process 
should be continuous. Formalized periodic evaluation held at least once 
each year was proposed by 42 percent of the subjects interviewed and most 
felt that the faculty and administration should be responsible for making 
the evaluation (Table 53). 

Advisory committee members generally reflected somewhat less emphasis 
on faculty and administration and more on use of their own committees for 
evaluation. Faculty members and administrators from community colleges 
were the only groups with strong beliefs that students should be involved 
in evaluation. While administrators and advisory committee members from 
both types of institutions felt that employers should be involved in 
evaluation, much larger percentages of each of the three groups from 
community colleges so indicated. This is in contrast with other portions 
of this study in which area vocational center respondents have given 
greater stress to industry. 
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TABLE 53 

Percentage of Responses to "What personnel should 
be involved in an ideal evaluation program?" 



Types of Personnel 


Facult 




Respondents 
Administration 


Advisory 


Committee 




CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 




Administration 


63 


45 


44 


64 


30 


27 


Faculty 


48 


45 


59 


45 


37 


27 


Advisory Committee 


30 


9 


44 


36 


44 


45 


Students 


44 


9 


33 


27 


22 


0 


Employers 


19 


0 


41 


27 


33 


18 



Two replies were commonly stressed in responses to the question on 
criteria which should be used in the evaluation program, i.e. whether the 
students are employable, and whether the graduates are successful on the 
job (Table 54). The use of examination scores as criteria was also men- 
tioned by approximately one-fourth of the faculty members from both types 
of institutions, but by no other respondents. 



TABLE 54 

Percentage of Responses to "What criteria should 
be used in an ideal evaluation program?" 









Respondents 










Faculty 


Administration 


Advisory 


Committee 


Criteria 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


Employability of the 
students 


41 


45 


67 


91 


44 


64 


Success of graduates 
on the job 


70 


27 


70 


73 


44 


45 


Results of 
required exams 


22 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Interview Question 22 

In order to be certain that interview subjects had full opportunity 
to express their opinions in the area of evaluation they were asked, '*What 
additional procedures are used to ajosess your program to see if it meets 
th needs of students and industry?" The overall response rate to this 
question was very low (18%) and the only additional idea Lof signiCicance was 
to increase the use of advisory committees (14%), 
Interview Question 23 

A reasonable justification for evaluation of a program is that it 
might result in meaningful changes in the occupational program itself. 
Therefore the respondents were asked, "What concrete changes have taken 
place as a result of evaluation?" Nearly half of each group of respon- 
dents from both types of institutions, with the exception of advisory com- 
mittee members from community colleges, indicated that the curriculum 
had been modified to reflect current needs and employment practices 
(Table 55). Changes in equipment and facilities were often indicated as 
well. Changes in teaching methodology, staff, or the program itself were 
mentioned much less frequently. 

TABLE 55 



Percentage of Responses to "What concrete changes 
have taken place as a result of evaluation?" 





Faculty 


Respondents 
Administration 


Advisory 


Connnittee 


Types of Changes 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


CC 


AVC 


Curriculum modified to 














reflect current needs 














and employment practices 


^8 


45 


48 


45 


19 


45 


Faculty and teaching 














methods updated 


11 


18 


11 


9 


0 


9 


More work 














experience provided 


11 


9 


4 


9 


0 


0 


Equipment and 














facilities improved 


19 


27 


26 


45 


11 


0 


More faculty or 














staff added 


0 


9 


0 


9 


4 


0 
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Advisory Committee Roles 
Interview Questions 16 and 17 

Two questions were asked concerning the role of advisory committees: 
(1) ''What the current role of an advisory committee in planning, im- 
plementation and evaluation?" and, (2) "What should be the role of an 
advisory committee in the planning for the program, in the ongoing program, 
and in the evaluation of the program?" Most respondents (42%) replied 
that the role of an advisory committee should be mainly one of advice. 
An additional 21 percent believed that such committees should participate 
in providing information on employer needs and in curriculum development. 
Advisory committee members from community colleges most frequently gave the 
response that these committees should help in planning the entire program 
(26%), a reply given by less than five percent of any other responding 
group. 

In discussing implementation of the program, nearly half of each 
group of respondents felt that the existing role of the advisory committee 
was either limited cr non-existent. Over a third of the administrators 
from area vocational centers (36%) indicated that such committees should 
assist in procuring equipment and facilities. About one in five (19%) 
of the faculty from community colleges and of advisory committee members 
from area vocational centers indicated a public relations function for 
occupational advisory committees. No other current role was mentioned by 
more than 5 percent of the respondents. 

In discussing the present role of advisory committes in the evaluation 
process, 42 percent of the respondents considered that these committees 
had no current role. The only other response given by more than 5 percent 
of the interview subjects, 21% in this instance, was to the effect that 
evaluation is now carried out by advisory committee members in their 
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capacity of employer of graduates and consequent observation of performance. 

Responses to the question on what the occupational advisory coininittee 
role should be in planning, implementing and evaluating were somewhat more 
definitive. Thirty-eight percent of the interview subjects maintained that 
the advisory committee should help in planning the entire program. Only 
3 percent of all subjects felt that advisory committee participation in 
planning should be quite limited or non-existent. 

The role of the advisory committee in implementation was also seen as 
needing expansion, only 14 percent of those interviewed believing that the 
committee should have little or no responsibility in this area. The two 
most frequently mentioned roles for the committee in implementation were 
those of updating the program and of assisting in improving equipment and 
facilities. Each of these was cited by 26 percent of the respondents. 

Those persons interviewed indicated general satisfaction with the 
current role of advisory committee members in evaluation. Once again, 
however, 45 percent of the respondents stressed that the role should be 
advisory in nature. The only specific role that an appreciable number of 
respondents considered important for the committee in evaluation was that 
of more emphasis on hiring and examining the performance of graduates (31%). 
Interview Question 11 

The interview subjects were asked to describe what changes they would 
initiate to make theirs a perfect program. The most frequently given 
response was to improve facilities and equipment (Table 56). Nearly three- 
fourths of the faculty and administrators from area vocational cen*ters 
(73%) gave that response while only 9 percent of the advisory committees 
associated with these institutions gave that reply. The need to expand 
existing programs, to develop new programs, and to update the preparation 
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of faculty were also seen as important. 



TABLE 56 

Percentages of Responses to "What changes would you 
initiate to make your program perfect?" 







Respondents 






Faculty 


Administration 


Advisory Coinmittee 


Types of Changes 


CC AVC 


CC AVC 


CC AVC 


ilxpand Facilities 


56 73 


52 73 


9 



increase Faculty 19 0 22 9 l^^ 18 

upgrade Facul ty 15 9 26 27 13 

Increase 

S tudent Feedback 0 0 A 0 ± 

Increase 

T^lacement Services 0 0 11 9 l 0 

Expand Existing 

X>y, ^ Programs 22 27 19 A3 

Increase Community 

Involvement 4 0 J 9 



General Remarks by Xespondents 
Tie final interview question was ''Is chere anything el^^i vou can 
te.ll me to improve our understanding of your program, its planning, implen^n- 
tation u:id evaluation?" A relatively high perr^ntage of the interview 
subject:; (21%) gave no an£-:er to this item. Most of \he respoi.ses lA^t 'leve 
gr'ven uorc highly "program specific" and v;ouLI not be applicable to oL'ier 
♦jro^rams or institutions. However, three pertinent comment' ve- ' Iv^? "ro 
r.nr^ than one-fourth of the subjects. Twenty-six percent believe 1 it i.Tiportan 
to upgrade txie program so that it might be :nore relevant to the e/.isting needs 
of r^Ludents and industry. A number of these conunents also included obser\/a~ 
tioiis on the desirability of improving the experience of faculty. 

V^/enty-fivj percent of the respondents saw a need for an increased role 
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9 



11 18 



9 
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of advisory committees, and of business and industry in the evaluation 
process. This is in contrast to the responses of interview subjects when 
they were asked what the role of advisory committees should be. A third 
frequent comment applied to agencies external to the institution. Twenty- 
eight percent of the respondents remarked that many problems experienced in 
local occupational education programs were caused by conflicts and overlaps 
between occupational education agencies within the Department of Education. 

Summary 

This section of the study presented descriptive data supplementing 
that gathered by questionnaire from faculty and administrators of Florida 
public community colleges and area vocational centers. It examined 
responses obtained through 112 interviews of administrators, faculty, and 
advisory committee and/or board members directly involved in the occupa- 
tional education program at each of the institutions. The interview 
guide contained 23 questions, most of which were pointed at the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of occupational programs in the 38 institu- 
tions comprising the study sample. 

Planning 

Nine questions dealt with the planning aspect of programs. In this 
connection, four groups were noted as having major involvement in the 
planning for occupational education programs* members of the community, 
industry, faculty, and administrators. Faculty perceived a greater role 
for themselves than for other groups whereas administrators and advisory 
committee members visualized a more limit id role for faculty. Area voca- 
tional center respondents saw a role, although not a major one, for 
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students in initiating planning more frequently chan did respondents 
from community colleges. Increased emphasis on establishing a clear 
need for programs and on involving additional groups of individuals from 
the school and community m planning was stressed by chose interviewed. 

The interview subjects felt that if decisions must be made between 
programs, these decisions should be based on community needs or on the 
needs of business and industry as well as on related job opportunities. 
The administrators interviewed believed that student ii.terest and qual- 
ifications, available facilities, and cost of programs were also important 
factors to be considered in such decisions. 

Respondents indicated that the information necessary to decisions 
between programs competing for limited funds and facilities should include 
surveys of local needs, reports of trends within local communities, and 
analyses of the state and national economy^ With the exception of local 
surveys, thoy noted that much of this in. jrmation was currently available. 

According to those interviewed, the Florida Department of Education 
and regulatory boards should be onsulted fcr information on equipment, 
space, and monetary requirements for specific programs. Other agencies 
mentioned frequently as sources for this type of information were industry 
and business, similar programs, and advisory committee members. 

The interviews revealed that most institutions do not. set rigid 
minimum requirements for new faculty m regard to formal preparation, 
teaching experience or related work experience instead, those requirements 
were felt to depend upon the particular nature of the program and the 
institutionc In general, interview subjects did not favor a change in this 
approach. It was observed, however, that area vocational center respon- 
dents placed primary emphasis on related work experience while those from 
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community colleges gave more stress to formal education. 

Implementation 

The most common response to questioning on current needs was for more 
physical space and equipment, especially by respondents from community 
colleges. Area vocational centers gave somewhat more emphasis to need for 
additional funds for occupational education programs. 

Community college interviewees usually described their schools as "open 
door" institutions and indicated fewer selection criteria for students enter 
ing occupational programs than did respondents from area vocational centers. 
Aptitude/ability testing was viewed as valuable for the guidance of students 
especially by the area vocational centers, but less important for student 
selection. Student interest and motivation were regarded as the most sig- 
nificant factors in considering students for admission into a program by 
both types of institutions and there was general agreement that selection 
criteria should be made more flexible. 

Placement services related to occupational education programs were 
perceived as weak or non-existent. Many of these services were furnished 
by piogram directors, faculty, counselors, or by arrangements for employer 
contacts on special days. Interview subjects felt that their institutions 
should improve their placement services by hiring additional personnel 
specifically for the job placement function. 

Evaluation 

Comments indicated that few follow-up studies had been conducted in 
connection with the evaluation of occupational education programs. Further- 
more, there seemed to be a lack of interest in improving practices in this 
area. Nevertheless, respondents considered that if an evaluation program 
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was to be conducted it should be either a continuing or a formalized 
periodic process. 

Interview subjects indicated that faculty and administrators should 
be mainly responsible for evlauating the occupational education program. 
Community college respondents believed, however, that more emphasis should 
be placed on involving advisory committees, industry, and students. 

The essential criteria for evaluation were felt to be: (1) whether 
students are employable when they complete the program; and, (2) whether 
students are successful on the job. Examination scores, such as scores on 
required licensing examinations, were looked upon as less revealing. 

Changes in the curriculum, equipment and facilities were the most 
frequently mentioned concrete results of program evaluation. Modifications 
to teaching methodology, staff expansion, or the reorientation of the 
program itself occurred far less often. 

Advisory Committee Roles 
Major roles for advisory committees were seen as including those of 
general advice improvement of program evaluation, assistance in procuring 
facilities and equipment, and help in planning the overall occupational 
education program. It was felt that advisory committees, as well as busi- 
ness and industry, should have a larger part in the evaluation of occupa^ 
tional jducation. 

General Remarks by Respondents 
Interview subjects also sug^^ested that present occupational programs 
be expanded and that faculty experience be improved. There was 'somk 
opinion too, that those programs should be made more relevant to the needs 
of students p.nd industry and that conflicts in responsibilities for occupation- 
al programs among agencies in the Department of Education should be resolved. 



CHAPTER V 



Perceptions of Occupational Advisory Committees 

Initial search of the literature on advisory committees in occupational 
education revealed little empirical research, especially with respect to then 
roles. It was therefore decided early in the study to examine the actual and 
potential functions of these committees in Florida. Due to the number and 
geographic spread ot committee members it was determined that a questionnaire 
was the only feasible means for collecting the necessary data. 

Thu questionnaire (Appendix C ) was designed to gather the maximum 
amount of data with the minimum of inconvenience to the respondent. Several 
questions were designed to allow analyses by categories, such as program, 
type of institution, and length of service. The largest portion of the one- 
page questionnaire set forth a list of potential committee roles which 
caspvndents were asked to rate on: (a) their importance as the committee 
r. ^ functions; and, (b) their importance as the committee should function. 

The Sampling procedure was intentionally biased since a basic purpose 
" -s t^ .'^tam co.^ments from tht most active and involved advisory committee 
r^mbt.rs rj.her ihan from a representative sample, A project coordinator at 
eak li institution was asked to forward the questionnaire lo all committee 
chairtT^en anc to the "most active" of committee members. Where an institution- 
wide ddv>^scry council was in operation, as in most area rotational centers, 
three cpies were made available for distribution to members of this council. 

Coniplered quest irnnaires were returned by advis»/ry committee members 
from c ch c>f the 38 institutions in the study. Distribution by programs 
was considered representative, Three hundred and eighty-three voluntary 
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responses were used in this section of the study. Follow-up of non-responder 
was omitted in view of the deliberate focus on the most active and involved 
members. Replies from community colleges serving as area vocational centers 
were not distinguished from other community colleges in the analysis. 

Background of the Committee 

Frequency of Meetings 

Respondents were asked, after identifying the program and institution 
with which they were associated, how often committee meetings were held. 
Most (61%) indicated meetings at varied intervals, only 5 percent reporting 
monthly assemblies (Table 57) • A comparison of the submissions from commu- 
nity colleges and area vocational centers indicated, however, that committee 
meetings were held more frequently for committees associated with the latter. 
These meetings for AVC committees were held once each term by 17 percent 
and annually by 18 percent. The corresponding figures for the community 
colleges were 7 percent and 8 percent, respectively. The situation was 
reversed for the response category "less than annually," with the community 
college groups reporting 8 percent in contrast to 3 percent for the area 
vocational centers. 

Many of the respondents commented that members should get together 
more often, although three were of the opinipn that meetings need not be 
held regularly. Views on desirable frequency appeared to be related to 
the functions of the particular committee. 
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TABT.E 57 



Frequency of Advisoiy Committ'^e Meetings 
by Percentage of Responden Replies 



Frequency 


AVC 


Respondents 

CC 


Monthly 


5 


5 


OncL each term 


17 


7 


Annually 


18 


8 


Leis rh^n annually 


3 


8 


Varied intervals 


50 


66 


No reply or Unknown 


7 


6 



Length of Membership 

Many members of occupational advisory committees in community colleges 
are relatively new (48%), having served for less than 24 months (Table 58), 
On the other hand, 62 percent of the committee members for area vocational 
centers exceeded this length cf service. 

TABLE 58 

Length of Membership in the Advisory Committee 
by Percentage of Respondent Replies 



Respondents 



Length of Membership AVC CC 

Les^ than 6 months 9 10 

b-i2 months 10 16 

13-24 months 19 

More than 24 months 62 48 
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Age of the Program 

Three-fourths (75%) of the area vocational center programs have been 
in operation for more than 24 months as contrasted with 54 percent of those 
in community colleges (Table 59). Nearly one-fifth of the community college 
programs (19%) have been in operation for less than 12 months as contrasted 
with 6 percent of such programs in area vocational centers. 



TABLE 59 

Age of the Occupational Program by Percentage 
of Respondent Replies 



Age 


Respondents 

AVC 


CC 


Less than 6 months 


2 


8 


6-12 months 


4 


11 


13-24 months 


12 


17 


More than 24 months 


75 


54 


No reply or unknown 


7 


10 



Present Operations of the Committee 
The respondents were asked to rate the importance of a number of 
specific committee functions in relation to the way the committee now 
operates. The following rating scale was used: 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

Not a Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Function Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 

Recommendations on Skill Profiles for Graduates 

Making recommendations on desirable skill profiles for program gradu- 
ates was considered "very important" or "absolutely necessary" by slightly 
more than two-thirds (67%) of the AVC respondents, but only by 53 percent 
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of those from the CC's. On the other hand, 21 percent of the AVC responses 
and 9 percent of uhe CC replies perceived the function as not applying to 
current operations of the advisory committee, or as being of little or no 
importance (Table 60). 



TABLF 60 

Importance of Committee Recommendations on Skill Profile 
of Graduates by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Present Operations 



Recommendations on Skill 
Profile of Graduates 


AVC 


Respondents 

CC 


Absolutely Necessary 


19 


20 


Very Important 


48 


33 


Averagt Importance 


18 


13 


Little Importance 


1 


4 


Not Important 


2 


2 


Not a Function -r 


6 


15 


No Reply or Unknown 


4 


13 



Recommendations on Admissions Criteria 

One of the two lowest overall ratings for any of the specified com- 
p'rtee i\:nctions under current conditions of operation was given to 
lc rmmendations for admitting students into the program. The largest 
rer.pcnse categories (AVC-31%; CC-26%J rated this function of average 
importance. There were only small differences between the percentages 
uf response received from AVC and CC groups in any of the categories. 
A rather large percentage of the returns considered the item "Not a 
function" (l^ble 61) . 
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TABLE 61 

Importance of Committee Recommendations on Admission Criteria 
by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Present Optrations 



R6coininend3 1 ions on 
Admission Criteria 


AVC 


£\.e j>ponQen l s 

cc 


Absolutely Necessary 


7 


6 


Very Important 


27 


20 


Average Importance 


31 


26 


Little Importance 


12 


9 


Not Important 


2 


3 


Not a Function 


15 


21 


No Reply or Unknown 


6 


15 



Advice on Labor Market Changes 

Respondents from area vocational centers and community colleges (Table 62) 
differed greatly in rating the function of committee advisement on changes 

TABLE 62 

Importance of Committee Advice on Changes in the Program Labor 
Market by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Present Operations 



Advice on Changes in the 
Program Labor Market 


Respondents 

AVC 


CC 


Absolutely Necessary 


15 


5 


Very Important 


34 


24 


Average Importance 


31 


26 


Little Importance 


7 


8 


Not Important 


2 


3 


Not a Function 


6 


18 


No Reply or Unknown 


5 


16 
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m the labor market related to the program. Nearly one-half of the AVC 
answers (49%) regarded this item as either "Very Important" or "Absolutely 
Necessary," while only 29 percent of those from the CC*s viewed it as 
highly. Nearl> three times as many responses from community colleges 
considered it not a function of the advisory committee as did replies 
from area vocational centers (AVC-6%; CC-18%) . 
Advice on Technological Changes 

Answers tc the item on advice with respect to technological changes in 
the occupatior were similar to those for the previous function. Again, 
nearly three tinges as many respondents from community colleges stated that 
thib was not a major concern of their committee as it now operates (AVC 4%; 
CC-13%). Nearly one quarter (24%) of the AVC respondents rated this func- 
tion as "Absolutely Necessary" while 14 percent of those from CC's did so. 
Again more replies from AVC's (13%) than from CC's (4%) considered it not 
to be a function of the advisory committee (Table 63). 

TABLE 63 

Imp "lance of Committee Advice on Technological Changes by Percentage 
of Respondent Replies, Present Operations 

Ar'vicr cn Techn. iogi c^?' 
Chcnges 

A: r *rrely Necessary 

Very impot rant 

Avo-a;7e Impcr ranee 

L . t r _ o Impor r ^^n. e 

' • ;irp r r dVM 

^ r d Fur < r ion 

N. Rc;:lv or Unknown 



Respondents 
AVC CC 



24 
34 
22 
7 
2 
4 
7 



14 
30 
19 
7 
3 
13 
14 
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Advice in the Selection of FaciliCies and Equipment 

Nearly one-fifth of the community college (18%) respondents indicated 
that advice on the selection of facilities and equipment for the occupa- 
tional program was not a function of their advisory committee as it now 
operates, some 8 percent of the responses from the area vocational center 
group giving the same reply. Over two-thirds of the respondents from area 
vocational centers (69%) rated this responsibility as "Ver> Important" or 
"Absolutely Necessary" while slightly more than one-third of the returns 
from community college committee members checked these two test categories. 
Committee members from community colleges placed this function in the 
"Little Importance" category three times as frequently as did those from 
area vocational centers, although both percentages were low (AVC-'2%; 
CC-8%) (Table 64). 

TABLE 64 

Importance of Committee Advice on the Selection of Facilities and 
Equipment by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Present Operations 



Advice on Selection of 
Facilities and Equ:.pment 



Respondents 



Absolutely Necessary 

Very Important 

Average Importance 

Little Importance 

Not Important 

Not a Function 

No Reply or Unknown 



AVC 



14 
45 
21 
2 
2 
8 
8 



CC 



10 
27 
21 
8 
2 
18 
14 
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Assistance in Establishing On-The-Job Experiences 

Respondents from community colleges rated only one function as more 
importa-^ overall than did those from area vocational centers with respect 
to the WLyt their committees now operate, that being assistance in estab- 
lishing >r,-the-job experiences for students. More AVC (47%) than CC (39%) 
response,- c.msidered this activity a highly important one for the advisory 
ccmmirree On the other hand, a larger percentage of the community college 
gtjup indicated that this assistance was not a present function of their 
committee or was of little or no importance (31%) (Table 65). 

TABLE 65 

Importance of Committee Assistance in Establishing On-The-Job Experience 
by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Present Operations 



Assistance in Establishing 
On-the-Job Experience 


Respondents 

AVC 


CC 


Absolutely Necessary 


11 


13 


Very Important 


36 


26 


Average Importance 


24 


15 


Li tile Importance 


9 


11 


Not Important 


5 


4 


Not a Function 


11 


16 


No Reply or Unknown 


4 


15 



Asfel& ting Graduates in Finding Jobs 

Aid in assisting graduates to find jobs was rated as a much less 
important current function by community college respondents than by area 
^o^aClcnal center respondents. The item was regarded as ''Absolutely 
Necessary" or ''Very Important" by 25 percent of the CC group as compared 
vviih ^0 percent of the AVC respondents. Nearly half, however, either did 
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not answer or considered it not a present undertaking of the committee. 
In relation to all other functions, this one ranked fairly low (Table 66). 

TABLE 66 

Importance of Committee Assistance in Finding Jobs 
by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Present Operations 



Assistance m Finding 
Jobs 


AVC 


Respondents 


CC 


Absolutely Necessary 


11 






5 


Very Important 


29 






20 


Average Importance 


25 






16 


Little Importance 


11 






10 


Not Important 


2 






4 


Not a Function 


19 






15 


Recommendations on Personnel 


as Potential Instructors- 


(Tabl 


e 67) 


The function of recommending personnel as potential instructors was 


rated lowest overall of any 


of the committee functions 


by the 


total group 




TABLE 67 








Importance of Committee 
by Percentage of 


Rec ommend ations on 
Respondent Replies, 


Personnel as Instructors 
Present Operations 


Recommending Personnel 
as Instructors 


AVC 


Respondents 


CC 


Absolutely Necessary 


7 






4 


Very Important 


19 






16 


Average Importance 


26 






18 


Little Importance 


11 






7 


Not Important 


4 






5 


Not a Function 


23 






35 



-8 



cf recp^nclents. The two respondent groups did not differ greatly except 
in in^ .dtegory "Not a Function" (AVC-35%; CC-23%) • Nevertheless, looking 
ai ill '^:.iigs, rpore AVC replies placed the item in higher rating brackets 
tlicA .id rtcu:n~ t com (X committee members. 
St , ^-u id ixori ui Interest and Support 

Iiic r.-.'o groups of respondents differed markedly in rating stimulation 
oi immunity interest and support for the program, with differences at both 
en;.- ri me tive point scale. The lowest categories, "Not Imporcant" and 
"Little Importance," were checked by 13 percent of the community college 
respondents as compared with 9 percent of those from the vocational centers. 
At the upper end of the scale, ^-.he two highest categories, "Absolutely 
Essential" and "Very Important," were checked by 54 percent of the AVC and 
41 percent of the CC groups (Table 68). 

TABLE 68 

Importance of Committee Stimulation of Interest and Support for 
Programs by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Present Operations 



Stimulation of Interest 
and Support 



Respondents 



Abs Dlutely Nev essary 

Very Important 

Average Impor tance 

I i Lt 3 e Inpor tance 

Net Impor cant 

N-j' a Fun. t ion 

No Reply or Unknown 



AVC 



14 
40 
23 
8 
1 
7 
7 



CC 



17 
24 
33 
9 
4 
11 
2 
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Desirable Operations of the Conunittee 

Respondents were asked to rate the importance of the several potential 
committee functions as they thought the committee should o perate > 
Recommendations on Skill Profiles for Graduates 

The committee function of recommending a profile of skills and abilities 
^ that program graduates should have, received a large number of ratings in the 

two top categories of ^'Absolutely Necessary" ana "Very Important," 78 percent 
of the Ave and 74 percent of CC groups giving these indications. Between 
categories, however, percentages on the respective ratings did not differ 
greatly (Table 69). Few respondents considered the function of little or 
no importance. 



TABLE 69 

Importance of Committee Recommendations on Skill Profile ot Graduates 
by Percentage of Respondent Peplies, Desirable Operations 



Recommendations on Skill 
Profile of Graduates 


Respondents 

AVC 


CC 


Absolutely Necessary 


36 


32 


Very Important 


42 


42 


Average Importance 


14 


13 


Little Importance 


2 


1 


N-^t Important 


1 


1 


Not a Function 


2 


3 


No Reply or Unknown 


3 


8 
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Recommend dticns on Admission Criteria 

Ir judging the function of recommending criteria for admitting students 
Lv Lh- pr.'^rdm, a relatively large percentage of the replies indicated that 
I ht: cj.fivicy was not considered a desirable one for the committee to under- 
TdK- Avi-i^/ for the lower three rating categories; CC-20%) . On the other 
hand, iia 1 1 the respondents from area vocation'al centers rated this function 
a.-. "Avtt:, Impor canC" oi "Absolutely Necessary" as did 43 percent of the 
comm^aitv iuilego committee members (Table 70). 

TABLE 70 

Importance of Committee Recommendations on Admission Criteria 
by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Desirable Operations 



Recommendations on Admission Respondents 
Criteria AVC CC 

Absolutely Necessary 14 13 

Very Important 36 30 

Average Importance 30 30 

Little Importance 7 9 

Not Important 2 3 

Not a Func tion 7 g 

Nor Reply or Unknown 4 7 



Advice on Labor Market Changes 

Advice on charges in the labor market related to the program received 
suhstantiai support as a potential function by both sets of respondents 
(Table li More than half of the AVC group (65%) and 49 percent of the 
CC grrup pla ed it in the top two categories. Answers generally agreed 
between instlMjtions with respect to the lower three ratings and the totals 
w^re relf ratively small (AVC-'7%; CC-10%) . It is apparent that this function 
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should receive additional emphasis in the opinion of those submitting ques- 
tionnaires * 

TABLE 71 

Importance of Committee Advice on Changes in the Program Labor Market 
by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Desirable Operations 



Advice on Changes in the 
Program Labor Market 


Respondents 

AVC 


CC 


Absolutely Necessary 


Ik 


13 


Very Important 


41 


36 


Average Importance 


22 


31 


L. ;.tle Importance 


4 


3 


Not Important 


1 


2 


Not a Function 


2 


5 


No Reply or Unknown 


6 


10 



Advice on Technological Changes 

One of the largest totals with respect to how the committee should 
operate was given by both AVC and CC respondents to providing advice on 
technological changes (Table 72) • Eighty-five percent of the aVC com- 
mittee replies and 70 percent of those from CC committee members con- 
sidered this item as "Absolutely Necessary" or "Very Important." In 
contrast, only 5 percent or less regarded it as of little or no importance, 
or as not being a function of the committee. The data suggests that this 
function should receive greater emphasis by all institutions and that it 
is especially important for committees associated with area vocational 
centers. 
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Importance of Comnvittee Advice on Technological Changes by 
Percentage of Respondent Replies, Desirable Operations 



AJvice on Technological 
Changes 


AVC 


Respondents 

CC 


ADSoluttiy Necessary 


37 


28 


Very Important 


48 


42 


Average Importance 


8 


17 


Little Importance 


2 


2 


Not Important 


1 


0 


Not i Function 


0 


3 


No Reply or Unknown 


4 


5 



Advice on the Selection of Fac il ities and Equipment 

Several members of both responding groups felt that advice on the 
selection of facilities and equipment should not be a function of their 
advibury committees (Table 73). On the other hand, over one-iialf of both 



TABLE 73 

Importance of Committee Advice in the Selection of Facilities and 
Equipment by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Desirable Operations 



Advice in the Srlection of 
Equipment and Facilities 


Respondents 

AVC 


CC 


Absolutely Necessary 


26 


15 


Very Important 


48 


42 


Average Importance 


15 


25 


Little Importance 


2 


2 


Not Important 


1 


2 


Not a Function 


4 


6 


No Reply or Unknown 


4 


8 
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groups, and especially the AVC respondents, felt that it was "Very 
Important" or "Absolutely Necessary" (AVC-74%; CC-57%). Thus, advice 
in this area can be viewed as relatively important and worthy of emphasis. 
Assistance in Establishing On-the-Job Experiences 

Committee assistance in establishing on-the-job experiences for program 
graduates was considered relatively imporatant as a potential contiTibution, 
66 percent of the AVC and 62 percent of the CC responses placing the func- 
tion in the upper two rating categories (Table 74). Only about 10 percent 
of the replies indicated that it was viewed as not a desirable activity, or 
one which would be of little or no importance in committee operations 
(AVC-12%; CC-10%). 

TABLE 74 

Importance of Committee Assistance in Establishing On-The -Job 
Experiences by Percentage of Respondent Replies, Desirable Operations 



Assistance in Establishing Respondents 

On-The-Job Experiences AVC CC, 

Absolutely Necessary 26 25 

Ve'^y Important 40 37 

Average Importance 18 20 

Little Importance 7 3 

Not Important 2 2 

Not a Function 3 5 

No Reply or Unknown 4 8 



Assistance in Finding Jobs for Graduates 

The function of assisting graduates in finding Jobs was rated much 
higher in the top two categories by respondents from area vocational centers 
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Chan by those serving on advisory committees associated with community 
colleges (AVC-59%; CC-46'0 . Nearly twice the percentage of respondents from 
the former group considered it "Absolutely Necessary" (23%) than did community 

liege respondents (13%). A significant but still fairly small percentage 
^.li 'har tne iOmmittee should not be involved in such an endeavor (AVC-7%; 

One in five returns from the community college group regarded it 
•is n r a proper function (Table 75). 

TABLE 75 

Importance of Committee Assistance in Finding Jobs by Percentage 
of Respondent Replies, Desirable Operations 



Assistance in Finding Respondents 
Job^ . AVC CC 

Absolutely .Necessary 23 13 

Very Important 36 33 

Average Importance 23 24 

Little Importance 5 8 

Not Important 1 2 

Not a Function 7 11 

No Reply or Unknown ^ 5 9 



Recommendations on Personnel as Potential Instructors 

Opinion varied on whether recommending personnel as potential instruc- 
tors should be viewed as one of major importance for an occupational ad- 
visory committee. An appreciable number regarded the function as inappro- 
priate or of minor importance, community college respondents more so than 
thQse from the area vocational centers (Table 76). On the other hand, more. 
AVC cummittee members rated it as "Very Important" or "Absol'utely Necessary" 
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than did those from the CC's (AVC-48%; CC-36%) . The highly diverse 
response pattern indicates a wide range of disagreement on the degree of 
committee responsibility for the function. 

TABLE 76 

Importance of Committee Recommending Personnel as Instructors by 
Percentage of Respondent Replies, Desirable Operations 

Recommending Personnel Respondents 

as Instructors AVC CC 

Absolutely Necessary 

Very Important 

Average Importance 

Little Importance 

Not Important 

Not a Function 

No Reply or Unknown 

Stimulation of Interest and Support . (Table 77) 

Stimulating community interest and support for the program received a 
relatively high rating as a potential committee function, especially by 
community college respondents (72% in the top two categories). A very low 
percentage of the replies indicated that this should not be a function of 
the advisory committees (AVC-2%; CC-4%) . It is apparent that stimulating 
community interest and support should be a principal undertaking of 
occupational advisory committees in the opinion of those submitting ques- 
tionnaires . 



17 
31 
23 
11 

2 
11 

5 



14 
22 
29 
8 
3 
17 
7 



TABLE 77 



Impcrtancc- of Committee Stimulation of Interest and Support tor 
Piograms by Per-'entdge of Respondent Replies, Desirable Operations 



imuiat i'^n cr IntercS- 
and Supp^^rt 


Respondent s 

AVC 


CC 


Abs. lutely Necessary 




36 


Vei y Iir.por tant 


23 


36 


Average Important e 


13 


15 


Litlie Impcrtdnce 


2 


2 


Not Important 


0 


1 


Not a Function 


2 


3 


No Reply or Unknown 


26 


7 



Written Comments 

As a final item on the questionnaire the respondents were requested, 
"Please pro^'ide any additional information ycu teel would be of value in 
describing the Imictions of your committee " Although such open-ended 
questions are ur^ually appended to questionnaire surveys, the response rate 
tor this type of qut&tion is characteristically low. It is considered 
significant thetetoro that 4b% of ail respondents gave additional comment 
in the space pro ided on the ques^ ic^^nnaire in this instance* 

The comment"-' were of two broad kinds: those that were esc'=intially 
neutral or that provided suggestions for the operation of a specific program 
cr committee; and those that were eirhei favorable, or unfavorably critical. 
All of the comment t> were (..ategor ized by percentage of response (Tables 78 
and 79. 
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Neutral Commen'-S, cr Suggesti ons 

The category cf crmnents ceverea a wide range of statements varying 
from suggesticiis un m'. -.'^dmg ^ouises on the use of "heat" for hair 
siraighiening in a cusmei.Kgy program to suggestions that certain companies 
be requested t- release empi' yee^:i^ so rha^ they could give more time to com- 
mittee wc>rk Neari> one-half of the comments from area vocational center 
committee members i^-X) telj. into ihe general descriptive pattern or 
provided spec if i. sugge^- r ions , at> did 38 percent of those from the commu- 
nity college committee group. 



TABLE 78 

Frequency of Types of General Comments by 
Area Vocational Center Respondents 



Comment Category 


Percent of Comments 
in Category 


Rank by 
Frequency 


Neutral descriptive 
comment or suggestion 


47 


1 


Comment unfavorable about 
committee (other than 
meeting infrequent J y) 




2 


Comment veiy favorable about 
program or instivUtion 


8 


3 


Comment indicat*^s romniirtee 
does not meet often enojgh 


6 


4 


Comment indi-ares support 
for study or reque;-rs copy 


6 


4 



TABLE 79 

Frequency of Types of Coiranents by Community College Respondents 



CuiTi ment Category 

Nt uL r a 1 descript ive comment 
suggestion 

Cvmiyient indicates committee 
does net meet often enough 

Cc^mment very favorable about 
committee functions 

Comment unfavorable about 
committee (other than meeting 
infreque .tly) 

Comment very favorable about 
program oj: institution 



Percent of Comments Rank by 

in Category Frequency 

38 1 

18 2 

13 3 

8 4 

6 5 



Summary 

This section of the study inquired into the perceptions of occupational 
advisory committ**e members about the ways in which their committees now 
operate and the ways in which it was felt they should operate. The sample 
was selected to obtain responses from the most active and involved committee 
members. It consisted of 383 individuals associated with committees in 
Flcrida's twenty-seven community colleges and the eleven area vocational 
centers having a large portion of their occupational offerings at the post- 
secondary level. 

Advisory committee meetings were reported as being held mainly at varied 
intervals, with less tendency by community colleges to depend upon a monthly, 
term, or annual meeting than by area vocational centers. Area vocational 
center programs appeared to have been established longer than those in 
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community colleges and their advisory committee members inclined toward 
longer periods of service. 

It was noted that community college advisory committees are somewhat 
newer than committees associated with area vocational centers. Similarly, 
the programs which th^se committees serve have been in operation for a 
shorter period of time at une community colleges. Committee meetings were 
also held somewhat less frequently for committees associated with community 
colleges. 
Critical Comments 

The second largest group of comments focused on the frequency with 
which meetings of the committee were held. Nearly one-fifth (18%) of the 
comments from community college committee members focused on this area. 
Several comments from area vocational center members also referred to the 
infrequency of meetings (6%). 

About one in five of the comments gxven by questionnaire respondents 
were critical toward committee functions, more so for community college 
programs than for those of the area vocational centers (AVC-20%; CC-26%) . 
A number of the negative criticisms were reflections of an apparent per- 
ception on the part of committee members that the committee suggestions 
were neither desired nor used. 

Favorable Comments About the Program or Institutions 

Quite a few respondents expressed a great deal of enthusiasm about 
their institution or about their work with a specific program. Generally, 
however, these comments were of only limited applicability to other 
schools or programs. 
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Desirable Operations of the Committee 

Respondents were asked to rate the importance of the several potential 
c>,ramjr.cee fun ticns as they thought the committee should operate. The 
pattern oi rtplits suggested that each of the items was valued more highly 
m terms of its potential importance than in its current functioning. 

When the percentages accorded the various functions were combined for 
"Absolutely Necessary" and "Very Important" and then rank ordered (the "High" 
category in Table 81), very little change was observable between perceived 
importance under present methods of operation and the degree of importance 
felt more desirable. Neither were there marked differences in perceptions 
between area vocational centers and community colleges. However, there 
were two exceptions to these statements, "Assistance in Finding Jobs" was 
thought to warrant somewhat more importance in committee affairs than has 
been customary in both types of institutions, and "Stimulation of Interest 
and Support for Programs" was considered by area vocational center respon- 
dents to currently receive more attention than is justified. 

Both for present operations as well as for those believed desirable, 
the five most important functions overall were generally felt to be those 
listed in Table 80. 

TABLE 80 

The Five Advisory Committee Functions Considered Most Important 
by Respondents by Rank of Percentage of Replies 







Order of 


Importance 


Function 


Present 


Desired 


AVC 


CC 


AVC CC 


Recommendations on skill profiles 
of graduates 


1 


1 


2 1 


Advice on technological 








changes 


3 


2 


1 3 


Advice on the selection of 








facilities and equioment 


2 


5 


3 5 


Stimulation of interest 








and support for programs 


4 


3 


7 2 


Assistance in establishing on-the- 








1ob experiences 


6 


4 


4 4 



,ERIC, 
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TABLE 81 

Rank by Percentage of High and Low Perceptions of Importance of 
Advisory Ccminittee Functions as Now Performea and as Felt Desirable 



Ranking cy Percentages of Combined 

Respondent Rat ings 

Perceptions of Perceptions of 

Advisory Committee Functions Present Importance Desirable Importance 

High Low High Low 

AVC CC AVC CC AVC CC AVC CC 



Recommendations on skill 

profiles of graduates 11 9 9 2 1 7 8 

Recommenda*" ions on admission 

criteria O- GV^denis 8 7 3 2 8 8 

Advice cn changes in the 

program "^abor market 5 6 6 4 6 6 

^dvice tn technological 



changes 


3 


2 


7 


8 


1 


3 


9 


8 


Aivice on the selection of 


















facilities and equipment 


2 


5 


8 


6 


3 


5 


5 


4 


Assistance in establishing 


















on-the-job experiences 


6 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Assistance in finding 


















jobs for graduates 


7 


8 


2 


4 


5 


7 


3 


2 


Recommendations on 


















personnel as instructors 


9 


9 


1 


1 


9 


9 


1 


1 


Stimulation of interest 


















and support for programs 


•4 


3 


5 


7 


7 


2 


8 


7 



Note: Where two functions received the same percentage each was given the 
same rank order. 



2 3 



5 4 



CHAPTER VI 



CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS IN OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Most of the research questions that make up the overall study arose in 
a series of hearings on vocational and technical education held by a sub- 
committee of the Florida legislature in January, 1970, A virtual vacuum con- 
cerning data on the student involved in this type of education was disclosed 
during these hearings. For this reason, an examination of the students in- 
volved in such programs became an essenf'.al component of the investigation. 

Information on students in occupational programs at area vocational 
centers is practically non-existant . Much more has been written on community 
college students, especially with respect to the variables of age, level of 
education, educational and occupational goals, academic aptitudes, non- 
academic comptetencies, socio-economic background, measures of self -concept , 
and differences between the community college student and students at four- 
year colleges and universities."^ However, attempts to describe student sub- 
populations within the community college have been made less frequently. 

Data describing the students enrolled in occupational programs is par- 
ticularly relevant in light of the increasing number of students enrolling 
in community colleges and other post-secondary institutions offering occu- 
pational training. It has been predicted, for example, that during the 1970*s 
as many as 50 percent of the nation's high school graduates will be complet- 
ing their education in occupational programs in community colleges, technical 

2 

schools, university extension centers, and business colleges. 

The studies which have been made to date on the student in occupational 
education have generally been limited by a small number of subjects and by 

162 
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very few participating institutions. For instance^ a study by Spector 

and Frost at Glendale Community College, Arizona, dealt with data on 67 

3 

technology students at one institution. Another single-institution 

study was done at Georgia Southwestern College by Gladney, using 150 students. 

Studies by Hilleary,^ Stewart,^ and Taylor and Hecker^ involved larger numbers 

of students, ranging from 520 to 941, but again only one college was involved 

g 

in each case. Phillips extended his work to four institutions, a ]tublic 
junior college and three vocational-technical schools, but gathered data on 
less than 750 students. 

This section of che study was originally intended to encompass the same 
institutions contained in the other sections, i.e. 27 community colleges and 
11 area vocational center-^. An instrument designed to obtair data on student 
characteristics was in fact administered to 3,905 students in these 38 insti- 
tutions. However, a number of the community colleges found themselves unable 
to distinguish occupational from other students and consequently sele' ^'.ed 
some test subjects at random. Since it has not been possible to determine 
which results are .attributable t occupational students in community colleges, 
only the data from .^ea vocational centers is used in the discussion which 
follows. A t -al of 1,625 students (975 men and 650 women) were incltided in 
the sample. 

The agency providing the test instrument and computing the scores fur- 
nished the completed resul^^s directly to each institution for its participat- 
ing students. Each community college therefore is in a position to interpret 
its set of data in light of the procedures it actually used. 

Data were gathered by means of the Career Planning Profile (CPP) , copy- 
righted by the American College Testing Program, Inc. The CPP is a compre- 
hensive guidance instrument applicable tc all students but especially appro- 
priate those interested in vocational, technical, and occupational 
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piograms. It consists of two major sections: a student information section 
diid an assessment battery. The student information section secures data in 
10 major categories: 1) biograp .j_cal data, 2) educational and vocational 
plans, 3) educational needs (requests tor help in study skills, selecting a 
major). A) financial aid information, 5) non-academic competencies, 6) self 
estimates, 7) work orientation, 8) life goals, 9) environmental learning 
experiences, and 10) vocational interests. The assessment battery measures 
the f olicwing abilities; 1) reading skills, 2) numerical computation, 
3) m?.hematical reasoning, 4) non-verbal reasoning, 5) mechanical skills, 
6) clerical ski lis , and 7) space relations . 

Several weeks after students completed the CPP battery they were asked 
to complete a follow-up questionnaire. Discission of responses to this 
questionnaire is included with that relating to the CPP results in several 
instances . 

Abilities and Interests 

Ability Tes*' Scores 

The instrument included measures of particular abilities considered 
relevant to the appropriateness of decisions about careers and training for 
careers. The average score on each of the measures for Florida AVC Jtudents 
was below the national norm on each of the seven ability tests.* Differences 
of around four points were present in the ability groups of numeric ''1 

*Averap;e scores w ♦•e based on a raw score with a possible range of 20-80. 
National norms were taken from Career Planning Profile lor Vocational- 
Technical Students Beyond High School Qowa City: The American College 
Testing Program, Inc., 1971) 
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computations, mathematical reasoning, and reading skills (Table 82). 
Women in the Florida AVC programs scored below the men on each ability, 
considerably so in mechanical skills, space relations, and mathematical 
reasoning. Florida women were under the national ncrm tor women in each 
instance, the average being 5.1 pc>nts beicw the "oim. Floiida men also 
scored less than the national norin tci men ^^n eaeh ability, but to a 
lesser extent ^ 



TABLE SI 

Average Ability Test Scores ^or Florida AVC Students 
Compared with National Norms 









AVC 








Nat ional 


Norms 


Abilities 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Mechanical skills 


52 


4 


40. 


2 


47 


6 


53 


7 


44 


3 


50.1 


Non-verbal reasoning 


47 


3 


45. 


0 


46 


4 


49, 


9 


50 


1 


50.0 


Clerical skills 


47 


2 


46. 


0 


46 


7 


49 


4 


51 


4 


50.1 


Numerical computations 


47 


3 


44. 


2 


46 


1 


49 


9 


50 




50.1 


Mathematical reasoning 


48 


3 


42. 


0 


45 


8 


51 


3 


47 


, / 


-.9.9 


Space relations 


50 


.0 


42 


8 


47 


2 


51 


.8 


47 


0 


50.0 


Readinf skills 


46 


8 


45 


3 


46 


.2 


49 


,9 


30 


.5 


50.2 



Vocational Interests 

A number of questions pertained to the vocational interests of the 
students. More specifically, these related to the L^pes of occupat>ons the 
student would find most meaningiul. Florida AVC students generally Had 
slightly stronger interests in scientific occupations and slightly less in 
those relating to agriculture than did the national norm (Table 83). Overall, 
their other interests closely approximated tae national group. Men were 
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above their peers nation-wide by over 1 point in scientific interest?^ and 
by 2 points in electrical. Other differences were less than a point Florida 
wome.n were considerably above other women in scientific and health interests 
and scored fairly closely to the national sample in all others. 



TABLE 83 

Average Vocational Interest Scores for Florida AVC Students 
Compared with National Norms 



Vocational Interest 






AVC 








National 


Norms 




Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Scientif ic 


53 


.5 


48 


.6 


51 


.6 


52 


.4 


43 


.3 


50 


.1 


Health 


45 


.9 


57 


.6 


50 


.5 


46 


.6 


55 


.6 


50 


.0 


Artistic 


48 


.2 


54 


.1 


50 


.5 


48 


.0 


53 


.4 


50 


.0 


Social S ice 


45 


.5 


55 


.7 


49 


.5 


46 


.4 


55 


.5 


49 


.9 


Business Contact 


47 


.7 


C 0 


.1 


49 


.4 


48 


.5 


52 


.4 


50 


.0 


Business Management 


52 


.3 


47 


0 


50 


2 


52 


.0 


47 


.0 


50 


.J 


Business Detail 


47 


3 


52 


.8 


49 


5 


47 


.9 


53 


.2 


49 


.9 


Household 


45 


4 


56 


9 


49. 


9 


45 


.7 


56 


.6 


49 


.9 


Carpentry 


53. 


5 


44. 


0 


49. 


8 


53 


.5 


44 


.4 


50 


0 


Agriculture 


50. 


2 


46. 


8 


48. 


9 


52, 


1 


46 


.7 


5C 


1 


Mechanical 


57. 


0 


41. 


6 


51. 


0 


56. 


1 


41 


. ■/ 


50 


6 


Elect rical 


56 


1 


43. 


1 


51. 


0 


54. 


8 


43 


2 


50. 


4 



Non-Academic Competencies 

A section of thft CPP was devoted to assessing the non-academic competencies 
of students in the areas listed in Table 84. The results indicated that Florida 
AVC students have greater competencies as a group in several of uhe areas 
measured than do students nationally.* Those areas w^re skilled trades, home 
*The range for this part of the CPP was 0-14. 
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economics, scientific, artistic, community service, business and leadership 
Florida men exceeded the average national score for men in every competency 
area. Florida women were below the norm for women in but one field, that of 
c let icai 

TABLE 84 

Average Scores on Non-Academic Competencies for Florida AVC Students 

Compared with National Norms 



AVC National Norms 



Non-academic Competencies 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Skilled Trades 


12 


.2 






8, 


6 


11 


1 


2 


2 


7 9 


Home Economics 


4 


.5 


9 


2 


6 


4 


3 


8 


8 


.8 


5.7 


Scient if ic 


4 


.4 


3 


4 


4 


0 


4 


1 


3 


.3 


3.8 


Sports 


5 


.2 


3 


.2 


4 


4 


5 


4 


3 


1 


4 5 


Artistic 


3 


.5 


5 


.7 


4 


4 


3 


2 


5 


.4 


4.1 


Community Service 


1 


.5 


3 


.0 


2 


1 


1 


5 


2 


.7 


1.9 


Business 




.1 


3 


.9 


4 


6 


4 


9 


3 


.7 




Leadersh>,p 


3 


A 


4 


,1 


3 


.7 


3 


2 


A 


0 


3.5 


Clerical 


3 


.8 


5 


.0 


4 


.3 


3 


.6 


5 


.3 


4 .3 



High School Grades 

Since one of the most readily available predict. rs of academic success 
is the grade point average, AVC students were asked to report their high 
school grades.^ Overall, Florida students were above the national average in 
Mathematics and Vocational grade scores and below it in English, Social Science, 
anH Business. Natural Science grade averages were identical Men were better 
than the national male norm in Mathematics, Natural Science, and Vocational 
*Scalp was 0-4.0 
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vlule Florida AVC women were below their norm m aii subie- : areas except 
Mdrhemrit ICS where the scores were the bame 

TABLE 85 



High ::;whooi Grade PoiiH Avei^ge tcr Florida AVC b 
Compared w:tP Nt^ticnai Norms 


tudent s 








av c 


National Norms 




Academic Field 




Men Women Total 


Men Women Total 


English 




LMJ 2 63 2 32 


2.17 2.80 2 


.;i 


Mathematics 




2 3:^ : 3S 2 3A 


2 14 2,35 2 


22 


Social Science 




2 30 2 37 2 ^1 


2 37 2.73 2 


.51 


Natural Science 




2 30 2 ^2 2.35 


2.25 2.51 2 


.35 


Bus iness 




2.48 2 70 2 60 


2 51 2,96 2 


.72 


Vocational 




3 0^ 3 02 3 03 


3,03 2.20 3 


.09 


Self-Estimates of Skills 










Stude to were asked 


to 


rate themselves on 16 skills on 


the basis of how 




they per eived themseJves 


in 


comparison with t^Uier peiscns 


of their ov?n age. 




The scale consisted ot tour 


levelb*; below average, average 


, above average. 




and top ten percent The 


upper two levels were used tor 


this analysis 





Gen-rally, AVC student selt-es» imaies wt^re i h.su to those ot the national 
sample, mostly wiihia two percentojt^c ptonts In the "obove average" category 
the frequency ct perceptions by mer were *pore Mian two points higher than 
the national group tor one skill, that of "sfientiliL ability," and more 
than thr»?e points below that group for three okills, th -se of "getting along," 
"physical energy," and "work motivation " Self-es»timates in the "top ten 
percent" category for men exceeded *he national frequency by oore than three 
percentage points with respect to "adaptrbi 1 ;.t v ," "getting along," "liking 
scho^/." ana "n chanical ability," For each skill Florida AVC nen perceived 
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themselves in the "top ten percent" more frequently than did the national 
sample . 

TABLE 86 

How Students Think They Compare With Persons Their Own Age 
by Percent in Above Average and Top Ten Percent Categories, 
for Florida AVC Students and National Sample 







Men 








Women 




Self-Estimates 


Above 


Average 


Top 


10% 


Avove 


Average 


Top 


10% 


of Skills 


AVC 


Nat'l 


AVC 


Nat'l 


AVC 


Nat'l 


AVC 


Nat'l 


Academic Motivation 


29 


29 


7 


6 


33 


37 


11 


9 


Adaptability 


34 


35 


9 


6 


30 


34 


9 


6 


Artistic Ability 


19 


18 


5 


4 


19 


19 


4 


3 


Clerical Ability 


15 


16 


4 


3 


23 


26 


5 


5 


Common Sense 


43 


44 


13 


11 


32 


37 


10 


8 


Coping Ability 


30 


29 


7 


5 


26 


25 


5 


3 


English Abilii.y 


13 


14 


4 


2 


22 


24 


4 


5 


Getting Along 


38 


43 


17 


12 


42 


46 


14 


12 


Learning Ability 


27 


25 


5 


4 


2U 


24 


6 


4 


Liking School 


24 


26 


8 


5 


35 


33 


14 


9 


Mathematical Ability 


23 


21 


5 


4 


12 


11 


2 


2 


Mechanical Ability 


44 


44 


15 


3 


10 


9 


2 


1 


Physical Energy 


36 


40 


13 


13 


30 


29 


9 


6 


Scientific Ability 


15 


12 


3 


2 


8 


8 


2 


1 


Social Self -Confidence 


20 


20 


6 


4 


25 


24 


6 


6 


Work Motivation 


46 


49 


14 


12 


52 


51 


19 


14 



AVC women in the "above average" rating viewed 'themselves less frequently 
(by four percentage points or more) as academically motivated, adaptable. 
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possessing coinir*on sense, able to get along and having learning ability, 
ilieir self-estimates on otner skills were within two points of the national 
group. In the "top ten percent" category women exceeded the national 
frequency by three or more points in the skills of "adaptability," "liking 
School," "physical energy," and "work motivation." In fact, women equalled 
or were higher than the national group in perceptions of themselves as being 
m ;:he "top ten percent" with respect to all skills but one— "English 
ability." 

Averages by Educational Program 

Averages for the ability scales were computed for Florida AVC students 
and for the national staple according to the educational program in which 
enrolled (Table 87). Florida students overall were below the norm for each 
ability. In fact, except for one ability area in the agriculture, forestry, 
and maritime fields, and several each in the science, engineering, and tech- 
nology, and in the arts and humanities fields, ability scores by educational 
program were ctnsistently below those of the national group. In the agri- 
culture, forestry, and maritime programs Florida AVC students reflected 
abilities above the general norm. For the science, engineering and techno- 
logy field they exceeded the nation-wide average in the abilities of mechan- 
ical skills, clerical skills, mathematical reasoning, and space relations. 
In arts and the humanities Florida students were above the norm in mechanical 
skills, clerica: skills, numerical computation, mathematical reasoning, and 
space relations. 
Averages by Vocational Choice 

Averages for the ability scale were also calculated for the Florida 
and national groups of AVC students with respect to their indicated choice 
of vocation (Table 88). In this connection, the Interpretive Guide for 
the CPP noted that these averages and those computed for the educational 
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:'f.;tr^:T (Table 87) "will ordinarily do the same unless students enroll in 
\ --ticrai programs that are different trom their vocational choice 

Or.t € again the Florida AVC students were consistently be'ow the national 
averager eXv^-epL in the persuasion and marketing and science and technology 
I -.-Ids In pe*"&uasion and marketing the F-orida sample reflected a score 
ab.:-.'e ! he national group m all abilities except nonverbal reasoning. Three 
abiiitites were below the national average in the science, engineering and 
tGi. hnc U gy field, i e . nonverba 1 t eascning, mat hemat ical reasoning , and read- 
ing skills. Other exceptions in which Florida AVC students exceeded nation- 
wide groups were nonverbal reasoning in the home economics f ield and both 
mechanical skills and space relations in the arts and humanities. Overall, 
the Florida average was about three points below the national score for each 
ability. 

Vocational Goals, Prefer ence*^ ^nd Experiences 
Importanc e of Particular Goals 

Students were given five goals in life and were asked to rate t!-em with 
respect to how important they were expected to be m ihe espondents' lives. 
A four degree scale was used, i.e. "very unimportant," "unimportant," 
"important," and "very important," The percentages of designations in the 
"importanv" and "very important" categories arc shown in Table 89 for men and 
women in AVC programs, 

Florida men and women both closely approximated the national sample in 

the perrentages viewing the lespective goals as "important" and "very important" 

although men were somewhat lower than their peers m placing a high evaluation 

on community service. Men and women, Florida and national, considered "personal 

^Interpretive Guide for the Career Planning Analysis Service: Preliminary Report 
(Iowa City: The American College Testing Programs, Inc., March, 1971), p. 10. 
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'.-tr.tri" and "job--^ l rtct cd" ^ .-i . . t p inp itcii... m .^er 9b percent 

he - ngs •'F.ini:. N fc-ttMt^d" )L;-..aiS rt: gerniiils placed thud, but still 
we-r p-iccivtd imp r ^ . -t ! -n^''' - l , .i e^i!^: ' peirer.t each grc 
Mc*. ''fj '•.d.i olio 'd*. . rciteo ij.'* g><^-^ I ' h p>^b::ion and 

^-''i^^-t; bt:.;.e' i - rrt-wi'^' ]. - • i . : M: p . .1 t Ihebe latter two 
goals wei- reve!:.ed .irip-itan d w.infi* (J- rid., ^nd national;, with 
ommun: : servi, t:" be -.g r t \:gh , • 1. ,1. "i.nan.ial " 

1 At:. ^ h'-^ 

Relat-ive Imp^iiau ^1 /ar^^.u^ii G..^ib Florida AVC 
Students aiid N'dt.viial Sample, by Pers-entage 
icr luip^f'.ani dnu Very ^.Tr.p,^ ^ tant Ratings 







Impc r t ant and 


Very Impor tant 




Goals in Life 




Men 


Women 




AVC 


Na: '1 


AVC 


Nat'l 


Community Service 






88 


87 


Family-Centered 


94 


96 


96 


97 


Financ 1 al 


9i 


90 


83 


83 


Job-Centered 


9" 


98 


97 


97 


Personal Adjusr menr 


96 


98 


98 


99 



Impo rtance of J. b Char 

Respondent'^ were a^ked t f^r, ,..b . ha i a. t e r 1 6t i c s on the four-point 

'very unimportant" '\ei\ .mp. r cii:T " b a i The results liable 90) again 
indicated a close c t r etp. rdt r . , rt'woti F ■ . i : J ^ AM student^, and the national 
sample Both men ana wiir.fn, and r..fh t ht hioi^aa and f ht national group, 
agreed on '.be rank i dc r ^ ..b . i : i t r 1 1> - . bting "important" and 

"very important " The 1 ighesi ... u.,s p,c..t.: ":n:-rest" followed by 
"co-worke^s," "r esp. nsib 1 i . t > , " "«..b -.>.u;.:v," " ii.deperdens e ," and 'oay " 

AlthO'.gh iren .M.d womtM^ .1 'lie tLi.da ..nd ' bt- national samples gave 
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the same order of importance to the several job charac tei ist Ics , they did 
so in much different degree* They generally agreed in the weight they gave 
to "interest" (from 95 to 97%) and to "co-workers) (from 89 to 9A%) . Men 
.jj - a higher value to "responsibility" (84-85%) than did women (78-79%) • 
A marked divergence was. indicated between men and women with regard to their 
evaluation of the last two characteristics as "important" and "very important," 
men viewing "job security" as more crucial (70-72%) than women (59-60%) and 
giving a much higher place to "pay" (56-58% as contrasted with 38-40%). 

TABLE 90 

Relative Importance of Job Characteristics to Florida 
AVC Students and National Sample, by Percentage 
for Important and Very Important Ratings 







Important 


and Very Important 


Job Characteristics 




Men 


Women 




AVC 


Nat'l 


AVC 


Nat'l 


Co-workers 


39 


92 


93 


94 


Independence 


69 


69 


53 


56 


Interest 


95 


'ib 


97 


97 


Job Security 


72 


70 


60 


59 


Pay 


58 


56 


38 


40 


Responsibility 


85 


84 


78 


79 



Working ConJitijn Preferences 

Four sets of alternative working conditions were presented for student 
choice. Within each set, respondents were asked to select the condition 
which was most strongly preferred or which was merely preferred. Percentages 
indicating Florida and national choices by AVC students are shown in Table 91, 

With respect to preferences on indoor or outdoor types of work, Florida 
men and women departed appreciably from the national group • Both Cc-n and 
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women m Florida AVC p- ^'>*'ams showed a decided prefer-- ,e for indoor working 
conditions. However , both the Florida and national samples, both men and 
women, indicated a strong dpslre to work with people in contrast to working 
along, although men more than women in the two groups indicated a strong 
pre^eren.-? for working singly and conversely a less in^pnse wish to work with 
peo; le . 

TABLE 91 

Working Condition Preference of Florida AVC Students 
Compared with Narionai Sample, by Percentage 



Strongly Prefer Prefer 



Men Women Men Women 



Working Conditions 


AVC 


Nat'l 


AVC 


Nat'l 


AVC 


Nat'l 


AVC 


Nat'l 


Indoor Work 


15 


14 


30 


23 


38 


35 


50 


53 


Outdoor Work 


20 


30 


5 


18 


27 


20 


13 


7 


Work with People 


29 


28 


50 


49 


46 


48 


40 


40 


Work Alone 


19 


17 


6 


8 


6 


6 


4 


2 


Variety of Tasks 


38 


39 


43 


45 


47 


48 


43 


45 


Same Task 


11 


9 


10 


7 


5 


4 


4 


2 


Physical Labor 


44 


38 


38 


30 


37 


41 


37| 


38 


Desk Work 


12 


15 


15 


23 


7 


6 


10 


8 



Womer in the two groups, more so than men, gave a high rating to variety 
In working conditions although all groups and sexes clearly looked with dis- 
fcvcr on repetitious tasks. Florida men and women indicated a stronger 
preference for physical labor than did the national groups although a signifi- 
cant number had high regard for desk work. The apparent discrepancy betv;een 
the large proportion of men favoring physical labor and the appreciable number 
desiring indoor work cannot be explained with the data available. 
Work Experience 

Generally, Florida AVC students reported more work experience than did 
the national group, much more in the case of women (Table 92). Forty-eight 



percent ol Florida men indicated one or more years of work as compared with 
42 percent nationally, whil: 50 percent of Florida women stated they had that 
nu ^ e^pccien.e in contrast to 27 percent of the national sample of women. 
• a a basis C' part-ciir.d or less than one year of experience the national 
groups of meri and vjorjen had higher percentages than the same groups of Florida 
AVC students . 



TABLE 92 

Work Experience ot Florida AVC Students Compared With 
National Sample, by Percentage 



Work Experience Prior 




Men 


Women 




to Present Schooling 


AVC 


Nar '1 


AVC 


Nat'l 




No Experience 


5 


3 


11 


14 


Only Part-Time 


28 


25 


22 


36 


Less Than 1 Year 


19 


29 


16 


23 


1-5 Years 


21 


27 


25 


19 


More Than 5 Years 


27 


15 


25 


8 


Work Plans of Florida 


AVC Students While 


m School 







Table 93 indicates that 11 percent of themen and 34 perce* " of the 



women in AVC programs did not expect to work while attending c^hool but that 
3 percent of themen and 7 percent of the w^men did so. It also shows that 
of those expecting to work from 1 to 15 hours, fewer men and women met this 
expectation than planned. Many were not employed and several worked more 
than had been anticipated. The majority ot the men in Florida AVC programs 
who had intended to work 16 or more hout^ but Jess than full time did work this 
much, while a number of women who had expected to do so did not work at all. 
Most men and women planning work full time did in fact have emplojrment of 
uhis kind. 



TABLE 93 

Initial Work Plans and Actual Hours Worked 
by Florida AVC Students by Percent 









Actual 


Ho'j r s 


Worked 












Men 








Women 






ur s 
Expected 

Wo T k 


0 


1-15 


lb or 
more 
(Part- 
t ime) 


Full 
Time 


0 


1-15 


16 or 
more 
(Part- 
t ime) 


Full 
Time 




0 


11 


1 


i 


1 


3A 


3 


2 


2 




6 


4 : 


3 


1 


8 


7 


5 


1 


16 or more 
(part-time) 


6 


r 

5 


26 


5 


11 


2 


8 


2 


Full Time 


3 


1 


5 


19 


5 


2 


1 


7 



Stability of Vocational Plans 

Tables 94 and 95 provide an indication of how realistic and appropriate 
were the Initial vocational plans of Florida AVC students. They also indicate 
patterns of popularity of the several fields by reflecting holding power as 
well as by identifying those that prove more attractive after students have 
begun their educational programs. In general, initially selected fields 
seemed mere roalistic and suitable for women than for men. 

Four the nine vocations first chosen by women had retained the 
allegiance of 85 pt-rcent or more of their students at the time the follow-up 
questionnaire was administered — health, busiress and office, trade and ' -us- 
trial, and social science and public service. Conversely, the other five 
fields had lost the commitment of 50 percent or more of their beginning women 
students, according to the questionnaire, home economics having had all its 
initia' students change their minds or become undecided. Of th * changing 
their vocational plans, most favored business and office fields as their nev 
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area of interest. Science, engineering, and technology encountered a 50 per- 
cent loss, half of which went to business and office and half to arts and 
humanities. Arts and humanities, on the other hand, had a large number of its 
original students become undecided and persuasion and marketing l?st almost 
two-thirds to other fields. 

Except for trade and industrial, no vocational field retained 85 percent 
or more of its initial adherents. Three fields kept between 70 and 80 percent 
of those first selecting them: agriculture, forestry and maritime; health; 
and business and office. The one male selecting home economics decided to 
change, and two fields — persuasion and marketing and science, engineering and 
technology lost particularly large numbers. Men transfer rees overwhelmingly 
favored the trade ind industrial area for their new vocations with much lesser 
Interest being shown in arts and humanities. Compared with women, the unde- 
cideds at the time of the follow-up questionnaire were relatively few. 

Anticipated and Actual Need for Academic Help 
To obtain an indication of the satisfaction students have derived from 
developmental services, both those who felt a need for help and those who did 
not feel such a need were asked to evaluate specific services as to degree of 
benefit. Students were also asked whether the services were not used or were 
not offered. The **not offered" responses were 10 percent of the total or less 
in each instance (Tables 96 and 97) . 

Of those claiming no need for help, considerably more men than women 
never used the developmental services available, and decidely less rated them 
"extremely valuable" or "worthwhile" (Table 96). Roughly 60 percent of the women 
and 40 percent of the men judged each of the services as being in these two 
categories of worthwhileness . At the same time, better than a third of the men 



and better than a fourth of the women indicated no use of the opportunitie 
PercenLagr were approximately the same for each of the four skill areas. 



TABLE 96 

Evaluation of Developmental Educational Services 
by Florida AVC Students, by Percentage 



Need 




Students 


Indicating They Do Not Need Help 


Indicated 
Prior to 


Extremely 
Valuable 


Worth- 
while 


Little 
Benefit 


Never 
Used 


Not 

Offered 


Enrollment 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men Wom . 


Men 


Wom. 


Men Wom. 


Studx Skills 


16 


30 


28 


31 


12 


6 


37 


28 


7 5 


Reading Skills 


16 


27 


25- 


36 


12 


4 


39 


28 


8 5 


Math Skills 


14 


24 


28 


32 


15 


7 


36 


30 


8 7 


Tech. & Mech. 
Skills 


16 


26 


25 


36 


14 


8 


38 


26 


7 5 



TAJLE 97 

Evaluation of Developmental Educational services 
by Florida AVC Students, by Percentage 



Need 




Students 


Indicating 


a 


Need for 


Help 






Indicated 
Prior to 


Extremely 
Valuable 


Worth- 
while 


Little 
Benefit 


Never 
Used 


Not 

Offered 


Enrol Imen- 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom ■ 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Stucy Skiiis 


19 


32 


25 


35 


17 




7 


29 


19 


10 


8 


Reading Skills 


19 


34 


28 


32 


19 




9 


26 


17 


8 


8 


Math Skills 


21 


35 


26 


34 


14 




6 


31 


19 


9 


6 


Tech . & Mech, 
Skills 


18 


33 


28 


32 


15 




6 


30 


21 


9 


8 



A somewhat different pattern emerged from the evaluations of those stating 
b need for developmental aervices. Again, far less men than vomen considered 
the services "extremely valuable" or "worthwhile" and far more never used them. 
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t 

Nevertheless, some two-thirds of the women and slightly less than half of the 
men placed each of the four services in one of the two categories of special 
value. On, e more, no appreciable distinction was discernible between the 
four skill areas as to value or use. 

Student Information by Major 
Satisfaction with Vocational Skills Development 

Students were asked to rare their degree of satisfaction with acquiring 
skills directly applicable to a job accorHing to a five-point scale. Provision 
was made for "no opini'^n." A significant number of "no opinions" were expressed 
by both men and women for the persuasion and marketing field and by men among 
the undecideds (Table 98). Sixteen percent of the men and 12 percent of the 
women judged business and office programs as "Fair" "Poor," or "Nt 
as did 24 percent of the men and 6 percent of the women for arts and humanities. 
With these exceptions, the several fields received high ratings of satisfaction. 
Satisfaction with Program Equipment and Facilities 

When asked to evaluate the equipment and facilities for their program in a 
scale of "good," "agreeable," "fair," "bad," and "no opinion" most Florida AVC 
students considered them acceptable (Table 99). Two indications of disfavor 
were indicated, however. The arts and humanities program received a significant 
number of "fair" and "no opinion" ratings, especially by women. Also, the 
trade and industrial area had about 10 percent recponses by men and women 
in the "fair category. There was an unusually large amount of "no opinion" 
expressed with respect to the persuasion and marketing fields, particularly 
by men (80%) . 
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TABLE 99 

Indications of Satisfaction by Florida AVC Students Toward 
the Training Equipment and Facilities Used in the 
Educational Program, by Percentage 



Program 








Satisfaction 


with 


Equipment & 


Facilities 


Good 


Agreeable 


Fair 


Bad 




No 


Opinion 




Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom . 


Agriculture, Forestry 
Maritime Fields 


66 


100 


31 




3 












Persuasion and 
Marketing Fields 


70 


78 




11 










30 


11 


Health Fields 


62 


63 


38 


31 




3 




1 




2 


Home Economics 


100 


100 


















Business and 
Office Fields 


54 


59 


35 


29 


4 


4 




1 


8 


6 


Science, Engineering, 
Technology 


74 




22 


100 






2 




2 




Trade and Industrial 
Fields 


51 


67 


33 


24 


9 


10 


4 




3 




Social Science and 
Public Service 


88 


69 


13 


30 








1 






Arts and 
Humanities 


41 


7 


44 


43 


l2 


29 






J 


29 


Undecided 


67 


100 














33 





Evaluation of Teaching 

Generally, in response to an inquiry on the quality of teaching, Florida 
AVC students felt that many or most of their instructors performed well (Table 
100). Over 85 percent of the students (male and female) gave ratings of "most 
teach well" or "many teach well" to their instruction in all programs except 
in three cases, all involving evaluations by men. Men students viewed teaching 
quality lower than did the women in the persuasion and marketing fields (men- 
60%; women 89%), the arts and humanities (men-76%; women-88%), and in social 
science and public service (n:en-81%; women-86%). However, 11% of the women 
students considered that "few teach well" in the persuasion and marketing program. 



:.le i9% cf the men thought the same thing about social science and public 
ervice Eighteen percent of the men and 13 percent of the women were of the 
, ihaf "lew teach well" in the arts and humanities. In line with other 
ac z'-sf- :*dicari-ns concerning the persuasion and marketing field, 40% of 
Ihe male A^^C students indicated "no opinion' on teaching quality, 

TABLE iOO 

Evaluation of Teaching by Florida AVC Students, 
by Percentage and Program 



Program 



Evaluation of Teaching 



Most Teach Many Teach Few Teach None Teach No 
Well Well Well Well Opinion 



Agriculture, Forestry, 

Maritime Fields 

Persuasion and 



Men Wom . Men , Worn . Men Wom , Men Wom , Men Wom , 



47 



44 100* 



Marketing Fields 



30 67 30 22 



11 



40 



Health Fields 



Home Economics 



62 76 31 20 



— 100** ~ 



Eisiness and 

Office Fields 



Science , Engineering 
Technology 



Trade and 
Industrial Fields 
Serial Science and 

Pubiic Service 

Arts and 
Hum&n\ r ies 



Undec ided 



* One student 
** Two students 



58 61 35 27 



67 



75 60 



24 



60 71 29 14 



6 26 19 



26 50 50 38 18 13 



67 100 33 



2 100* 



10 



6 



Evaluation of Teacher Knowledge 

Students were asked to rate the knowledge that teachers had about their 
field, using the scale of "most know, many know, tew know, none know, and no 
opin ;n." Evaluations by both men and women indicated a very high regard for 
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teacher knowledge, 90% or more of the respondents considering that "most" 
or "many know." There were two exceptions, however. Only 70% of the men 
(but 99% of the women) placed teachers in these upper two categories in the 
fiald of persuasion and marketing, 30 percent indicating "no opinion." 
Secondly, 8 percent of the men and 9 percent of the women gave "no opinion" 
with respect to teacher knowledge in business and office fields. Despite 
appreciable adverse views on teaching quality in social science and public 
service and in the arts and humanities (Table 100) , evaluations in this sec- 
tion indicate that students feel that their teachers are well prepared in 
these fields. 



TABLE 101 

Evaluation of Teacher Knowledge by Florida AVC Students, 
by Percentage and Program 







Evaluation of 


Teacher Knowledge in 


Field 




Program 


Most 


Know 


Many Know 


Few 


Know None 


Know 


No Opinion 




Men 


Worn. 


Men 


Worn. 


Men 


Wom. Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Agriculture, forestry 
Maritime Fields 


65 




29 


100* 








6 




Persuasion and 
Marketing Fields 


60 


78 


10 


22 








30 




Health Fields 


85 


85 


15 


12 




1 






3 


Home Economics 




100** 
















Business and 
Office Fields 


65 


70 


27 


19 




1 


J. 


8 


9 


Science, Engineering 
Technology 


89 




9 










2 


100* 


Trade and 
Industrial Fields 


71 


81 


20 


10 


2 


5 




6 


5 


Social Science and 
Public Service 


93 


78 


7 


21 






1 






Arts and 
Humanities 


50 


75 


44 


25 




3 




3 




Undecided 


100** — 


100* 















*0ne student 



**Three students 
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- luc>r ^ jT\ of Teacher Interest 

On being asked lo rate teacher interest an the student according to the 
'-•i!T-:r v..:^ ^u- h inreresc ("most/' "many," "few," "none," "no opinion"), 

t- L c^ . .-^d.i-a^ec -hat they perceived a very high degree of teacher concern. 
M' r ^erfr-,'^ , - lewed teachers as shoing more interest than did women, except 
suar v:r and irarker.mg where only 60 percent of the men as contrasted 
pt-. er/. .^f the women rated "mcst" and "many" as being concerned about 
st» 'V '>rs. Wvmen, on the other hand, saw much less interest than did men in 
^he ai*s ard humanities (ir.en-91%; women-75%) , Ten percent of the men perceived 
"few" teachers in persuasion and marketing (30% of the men having "no opinion") 
as being concerned, and 13 percent of the women in the arts and humanities 
were of the same opinion. 



TABLE 102 

Evaluation of Instructor Interest in Students, 
by Percentage and Program 



Teacher Interest in the Student 



Most Many Few None No Opinion 



Program 


Men, 


Wom . 


Men 


Wom . 


Men 


Woni. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Agricu.ture, Forestry, 
Maf : t ime Fie ; ds 


69 




25 


100* 










6 




Pvi --iiasiur and 
Marketing Fields 


50 


89 


10 


11 


10 








30 




He&:'h Fields 


69 


82 


23 


11 




2 




1 


8 


4 


Home E.'.'.nomics 




100** 


















Business and 
Offi t Fields 


73 


69 


15 


17 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


9 


5^cier-€. Er.gineering 
Tfchrolog> 


80 




20 














100* 


Trade and Ir,dus^rial 
Fielcs 


69 


76 


17 


10 


4 


5 


3 




7 


10 


S .3 ! S- ier e and 
fubjir Serv-f.e 


81 


74 


19 


12 




5 




4 




5 


Art s and 
HuiDcir : t '.e 


53 


75 


38 




3 


13 






6 


13 


Undec ;ded 


67 




33 


100* 















*C^c «:udt-rt *^ Three students 
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Teach er Knowledge of the Wcr Id ct Work 

^rud.n' r-er. ept ions of teacher knowledge of rhe world of work were ob- 
taine' ^^K.:g ci ^^vaiuaMcns as to "most," "many," "few," "none," and 

. ; . " Fev . abuiated according to program field (Table 103). 

0 •^ra^l^ F* T^-^d AVr s'-udtnrs h.-^d a ver> high jpinon of teacher familiarity 
ard Lnde r btrtnd -ng of che partic.ular occupational area Evaluations by both 
TTi^r. ard w^n^cn e.' eeded 90 per:en^ for each program except m three instances. 
Per^'^asion and marketing received relatively low percentages m the *'most" 
and "many" categories, a total of 60 percent for men and 89 percent for women. 
Women gave 89 percent to the "many" and "most" choices in business and market- 
ing and 86 percent to instructor knowledge m the trade and industrial fields. 
Although proportions were quite low, negative assessments ("few" or "none") 



TABLE 103 

Proportion of Teachers Considered Knowledgeable About 
the World of Work, by Percentage and irogram 



N umb er of I nstructors Knowledgeable About World of Work 



Program Most Many Few None No Opinion 

Men W orn . Men Wom . Men Wom . Men Wom . Men Wom . 

Agriculture , i-orestry , 

Mariti me Fields 66 100 * 25 — 3 — -- — 6 

Persuasion and 

Maik eti ng Field s 50 78 1 0 n — — — 40 11 



Health Fields 92 86 8 9 — — — ~ A 



Home Ef ^no mic s 100 * * — — 

Business and 

£LL ' ?_LLriiS IZ.-^ 11 15 17 2 4 1 A 9 

Srieni t-: , F-ngmee: ing, 

Techn, logy 85 100* 9 2 — — 4 

Trade and 

li'ii: Fields 77 86 15 2 5 1 ~ 5 10 

Sl i a i Sc lence 

uac^ Public S: lence 81 80 19 18 — 1 — — 1 

Arts and Human- 

itiefc 56 75 Ul 25 ~ — — — 3 



Under ided 33 100* 33 — — ~ — — 33 

*One student **Three students 
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centered in the business and office and in the trade and industrial fields. 
An unusually high percentage of "no opinion" once more appeared for the 
per^j^c;, r ;,nd ir.arketing area (men-40%; women-li%). 
' -lLI ' ' on Counseling 

^d^'-s were asked to designate the degree to which counseling was 
di r.d helpful, using the "extremely valuable, worthwhile, little benefit, 
.sed, and not offered" scale. As Table 104 indicates, women generally 
w ii^ed rcunseling services more than men and found them more useful. There 
were two exceptions to this statement, the health fields and the science, 
engineering, and technology area which had only one female student. Neverthe- 
less, a considerable number of responses were in the "never used" category, 

TABLE 104 



Value Placed on Counseling by Florida AVC Students, 
by Percentage and Program 





Value Placed 


by Student 


s on 


Counseling 


Service 


Ft ogT am 


Extremely 
Valuable 


Worth- 
while 


Little 
Benefit 


Never 
Used 


Not 

Offered 




Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom 


Men 


Wom. 


Men Wom. 


Agriculture, Forestry 
Maritime Fields 


13 




44 


100* 


16 




28 






Persuasion and 
Marketing Fields 


10 


11 


30 


56 


30 




10 


33 


20 — 


He-ifh Fields 


23 


32 


38 


27 


8 


16 


23 


23 


8 1 


Home Economics 




100** 
















Business and 
Office Fields 


16 


33 


24 


24 


12 


13 


48 


29 


1 


Sciene, Engineering, 


39 




41 




4 




15 


100* 




Trcidt and 
Indust-ial Fields 


22 


40 


28 


45 


16 


10 


31 


5 


2 ~ 


So'^ial Science 
auii T'liblic Service 


44 


38 




28 


6 


5 


50 


29 




Arts and 
Hiimdrii L ^es 


15 


25 


41 


38 


35 


13 


9 


25 




Undecided 


50 




50 


3 00* 












"One student **Three 


students 
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especially in persuasion and marketing (men-10%; women-33%), health (men-23%; 
women-23%) , business and office (men-48%; women~29%), trade and industrial 
(men-31%; women-5%), social science and public service (men-50%; women-39%), 
and arts and humanities (men 9%; women-25%) . At the same time, a large number 
of men found counseling of "little benefit" in the persuasion and marketing 
area (30%) and in the arts and humanities (35%). 
Value Placed on Faculty Advising 

When asked to rate the value of faculty advising on the same scale as that 
used for counseling student responses revealed a similar pattern of uneven use 
of the opportunity and variations in opinion (lable 105). The persuasion and 
marketing fi^ld again emerged as an area receiving low evaluations in the 
"extremely valuable" and "worthwhile" categories and relatively high assessments. 

TABLE 105 

Value Placed on Faculty Advising by Florida AVC Students, 
by Percentage and Program 



Value Placed by Students on Faculty Advising 
Extemely Worth- Little Never Not 
urogram Valuable while Benefit Used Offered 





Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 




Agriculture, Forestry, 
Maritime Fields 


19 




53 




6 




22 


100* 






Persuasion and 
Marker ine Fields 


20 




20 


25 


30 


50 




25 


30 




Health 
Fields 


31 


34 


38 


33 


8 


10 


15 


21 


8 


3 


Home 

Economics 




100** 


















Business and 
Office Fields 


23 


33 


31 


35 


12 


11 


35 


20 




1 


Science, Engineering 
Technology 


33 




46 




11 




11 


100* 






Tradp ■\nd Indus- 
trial Fields 


27 


20 


32 


55 


14 


10 


25 


5 


2 


10 


Social Science and 
Public Service 


31 


39 


6 


37 


13 


10 


50 


12 




2 


Arts and 
Humanities 


24 


50 


41 


13 


21 


13 


12 


25 


3 




Undecided 


50 


100* 


50 

















*One student **Three students 
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of "litrle benefit.** This field also reflected relatively hig. percentage of 
**never used*' for women (25%) and "not offered" for men (30/c) . The business and 
office field also showed high percentages cf 'Vti^'er used" (men-35%; woir^n-20%), 
as did the trade and industrial and Mjf s . .ai ser ue and public service 
areas for men (23% and 50%, respectively; A number of women in the humanities 
neve- used taculty advising (2:>%) Over£?ii, wh:le specific figures varied, 
^ -'ei :L picture ci studerr. usag9 ci faculty advisement ana of counseling 
L 'he same 
St uQt^r I F K rcs for Nex ^ Year 

Replies to the question on personal plans after the current school year 
revealed -onbiderable uncert .it-y (Table 106) Relatively few students had 

TABLE 106 

Plans of Florida AVC Students for Nc .a Year 
by Percentage and Progr-.in 



S tudent P l ans After Current School Year 

Transfer Return Leave Indefi- 

Program to New to This School nite 





Work 


School 


School 












Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wcm. 


Men Wcir 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Agrir ui t ur e , Forestry, 
Mar ir ime Fi elds 


16 








61 100* 






23 




Persuasi.n and 
Mar icet ing Fields 




22 


30 






11 




70 


67 


Hea • f h F leids 


8 


19 


8_ 


6 


31 24 






54 


52 


Home Er-nomlcs 


33* 


33* 






6/** 67** 










Bus:ne&s and 
OffK.t FiPldb 


4 


16 


4 


8 


72 40 




6 


20 


31 


lence , Engineering 
Te, hr.clcgj^ 


9_ 




7 




65 






20 


100* 


Trade and 

S'. : r:t)ds 


10 


5 


4 


1 M _ 


59 5> 


2 




25 


24 


S< c 1 ai Sv' ler,. t and 
Publ c : V . :e 


19 


17 


2S 


4 


31 47 






25 


32 


Arts and 
Human i T i es 


12 




9 




50 100 






29 





Undivided ZZ — 100 — — — 100* 

*One student **Two students ***Three students 
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made a definite decision to work or to leave school. Neither had a large 
majority decided to return to the present school. More men than women in- 
dicated an intention to return to the school in the programs of agriculture, 
forestry, and maritime, of health, of business and office, and of trade and 
industrial. More women than men thought tley would continue in the school in 
the fields of social science and public service and the arts and humarities. 
A significant number of men in social science md public service, however, 
intended to transfer to another school (25%). Rorghly a fourth of the men and 
women students in all fields considered their plans to be indefinite, with two 
exceptions where much larger percentages were indicated. Somewhat over half the 
men and women in the health area viewed their plans as indefinite. The second 
exception, persuasion and marketing, appeared unique among the several programs 
inasmuch as no student male (N=10) or female (N=9) expressed an intention to 
return to the present school. Twenty-two percent of the women in this field 
expected to go to work and 11 percent expected to leave school, 30 percent of 
the men expected to transfer, and approximately two-thirds of both men and 
women regarded their plans as indefinite. 



Personal Information 

Size of Family 

In nearly each program field more students came from families having 
three to five persons in addition to the respondent than from smaller or 
larger family groups (Table 107). However, more men in the health field had 
families of one or two and as many women in the trade and industrial area had 
this size family as did those in the three to five range. Relatively few 
had no family at all, although there were more in this category enrolled in 
the health field (men-lC%; women-6%) and in science, engineering, and 
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i.iiclcgy (men-11%) than in others. Nevertheless, students with larger family 
.^es, i.e, six or more, were still appreciable inasmuch as qbout one in five 
f -!Tj -rur.b a ramily in all program fields except agriculture, forestry, 



TABLE 107 

Ni.!r.bt3i of People in the Student's Family Other Than the Respondent, 

by Percentage and Program 



Number of People Other Than Self in Family 



Program 




0 




-2 


3- 


-5 


6- 


•8 


More 
Than 8 




Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Agriculture, Forestry, 
Maritime Fields 


6 




22 




53 


100* 


16 




3 




Persuasion and 
Marketing Fields 






20 


22 


40 


56 


20 


22 


20 




Health Fields 


10 


6 


40 


27 


20 


49 


30 


13 




4 


Home Economics 






33* 


33* 


33* 


33* 


33* 


33* 






Business and 
Office Fields 


4 


4 


21 


26 


58 


51 


13 


18 


4 


2 


Science , Engineering, 

Technology 


11 




37 




37 




15 


100* 






Irode and 
Industrial Fields 


4 


5 


27 


37 


49 


37 


14 


11 


5 


11 


Social Science and 
Public Service 




1 


13 


15 ' 


75 


52 


13 


27 " 




5 


Ai s and 
Huir unities 






32 


14 


50 


57 


15 


14 


3 


14 


Undf cided 


33' 












67** 









*One student **Two students 



Number (> f People Contributing Income 

While by far the most students received income from one to two people 
(Table 108), sizable numbers had no assistance — especially men in the health 
f:>ld (60%, N=10) and in agriculture, forestry, ^nd maritime programs (41%, N=32) . 
Roughly one of seven students in social science and public service received no 
-mtslde aid. Other than these instance about one student of every five in all 
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fields had no financial help from anyone. With but two exception over 70 
percent of all students were assisted by other persons, these being men in 
health (40%) and in agriculture, forestry, and maritime programs (59%). 

TABLE 108 

Number of People Contributing Income to the Florida AVC Student, 

by Percentage and Program 



Number of People Contributing Income to Student 

More 

P>^og"™ 0 1-2 3^5 6-8 Tnan 8 

Men Wom. Men Wom. Men Wom. Men Wom. Men Wom. 

Agriculture, Forestry, 

Maritime Fields 41 — 5 6 — 3 100* 

Persuasion and 

Marketing Fields 10 — 60 89 30 11 

Health Fields 60 26 30 69 10 5 



Home Economics — 100** 

Business and 

Office Fields 22 23 70 62 4 14 — 1 

Science, Engineering 

Technology 24 — 65 — 11 100* 

Trade and 

Industrial Fields 26 26 61 68 11 5 2 

Social Science and 

Public Service 13 15 75 73 13 10 — 1 

Arts and 

Humanities 29 — 59 71 12 29 

Undecided 33* 33* 33* 

*One student. **Three students^ " 



Amount of Contributed Income Used for Education 

Students were asked to indicate the proportion of contributed income which 
was devoted to the present educational program. The large majority of both men 
and women (80% or more) in all fields reported 10 percent or less of this income 
being spent for education (Table 109). The two exceptions showed only a minor 
departure, 78 percent of the men in business and office fieldf and 77 percent 
of the women in the trade and industrial area giving the same response. In only 
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tw(' instances did students indicate they spent .norc tiian Jj piMCtMU of their 
Co .^ributed. income 'on their educational program, men in the health field (20%) 
ana women in arts and humanities (14%), 



TABLE 109 



Amount of the Income Contributed to Florida AVC Students 
by Others Which is Spent for Education, by Percentage and Program 



Program 


Percent 


of Students 


' Contributed Income 


Spent 


for CoHeee 




0 


1- 


10% 


11 


-25% 


26- 


-50% 


Over 


50% 




Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Men 


Wom. 


Agriculture, Forestry, 
Maritime Fields 


65 




26 


100* 


6 




3 








Persuasion and 
Marketing Fields 


90 


89 


10 










11 






Health Fields 


40 


26 


40 


62 




9 


20 


3 






Home Economics 


33* 


33* 


67** 67** 














Business and 
Office Fields 


39 


47 


39 


41 


17 


8 


4 


3 




1 


Science, Engineering, 
Technology 


37 


100* 


52 




7 




2 




2 




Trade and 
Industrial Fields 


57 


53 


34 


24 


6 


18 


2 




1 


6 


Social Science and 
Public Service 


81 


60 


13 


31 


6 


5 




1 




3 


Arts and 
Humanities 


48 


71 


33 


14 


18 






14 






Undec ided 


67** 




33* 
















*One student. **Two students 



















Education of Parents 

A considerable number of Florida AVC students either did not know the 
level of their parents' education or preferred not to say (Table 110). However, 
about one in six of the fathers and about one in seven of the mothers had attended 
college for some period. Although no pattern was disclosed with respect to 
father -mother or men-women educational relationships, more parents did not 
achieve high school graduation than did and more graduated from high school 
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than received additional education. The fact that respondents were AVC 
students implied then that most were at a higher educational level than that 
of "heir pareiits. 



TABLE 110 

Education of Parpnts of Florida AVC Students, 
by Percentage 



Highest Level of Education 
Completed by Parent 


Father 




Mother 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Do Not Know-Prefer Not to Stay 


20 


21 


17 


12 


Eighth Grade or Less 


.18 


22 


12 


21 


Some High School 


16 


18 


17 


20 


High School Graduate 


24 


17 


36 


26 


Technical or Business School 


6 


6 


/. 


8 


Some College 


4 


6 




4 


2-Year College Graduate 


4 


3 


2 


3 


4-Year College Graduate 


4 


3 


4 


3 


Some Post-College Schooling 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Received Advanced Degree 


3 


2 


2 


2 



Occupations of Fathers 

About one-fourth of the fathers of Florida AVC students were in semi- 
professional, sales, professional, or executive occupations (Table 111). Slightly 
over a third were categorized as semi-skilled or in the skilled trades. A rela- 
tively small proportion were considered unskilled, somewhat more fathers of women 
(11%) than of men students (5%) being in this group. There were no particular 
distinctions between the work of fathers of men and of fathers of women except 
in the skilled trades (men-25%; woinen-18%) . 
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TABLE 111 

Occupations of Fathers of Florida AVC Students, 
by Percentage 



U upation of Father 


Men 


Women 


Managerial or Executive 


1 1 

XX 


12 


Professional 


4 


4 


Sales 


6 


4 


Semi-Prof essional or Technical 


3 


3 


Semiskilled 


12 


16 


Skilled Trades 


25 


18 


Small Business Owner or Farm Owner 


11 


12 


Supervisor or Public Official 


8 


6 


Unskilled 


5 


11 


Not Applica^-le or Prefer Not to Say 


17 


15 



Occupations of Mothers 

Approximately half of the mothers of students were classed as housewives 
(Table 112). The unskilled percentage was identical with that of fathers (men- 
5%; women-11%). No particular pattern of employment emerged from the proportio 
of mothers engaged in the other occupations other than about one in five were 
employed in semi-professional, secretarial, sales, or executive types of work. 
Fa mily Income Estimated by Students 

A considerable number of students indicated they did not know the amount 
of the annual family income (men-27%; women-32%) . Of those giveing a figure, 
however, only 10 percent of the men and 16 percent of the women indicated less 
than $5,000 per year (Table 113). About one in four estimated this income at 
between $5,000 and $10,000 while 23 percent of the men and 15 percent of the 
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TABLE 112 



Occupations of Mothers of Florida AVC Students 
by Percentage 



Occupation of Mother 


Men 


Women 


Housewife 


56 


49 


Managerial y Executive, or Professional 




6 


Sales 


5 


2 


Secretary-Stenographer 


7 


7 


Semi-Professional or Technical 


3 


4 


Semiskilled 


8 


10 


Small Business Owner 


3 


3 


Supervisor or Public Official 


2 


1 


Unskilled 


5 


11 


Not Applicable or Prefer Not to Say 


8 


6 



ERIC 





TABLE 113 




Family Income 


Estimated by Florida AVC 
by Percentage 


Students 


Yearly Family Income 


Men 


Women 


I Do Not Know 


27 


32 


Less Than $3000 Per Year 


3 


9 


$3000 to $4999 


7 


7 


$5000 to $7499 


12 


12 


$7500 to $9999 


13 


10 


$10,000 to $14,999 


13 


9 


$15,000 to $19,999 


6 


4 


$20,000 to $24,999 


2 


1 


$25,000 or More 


2 


1 


Consider Confidential 


14 


13 
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women considered it as being $10,000 or more. It should be emphasized chat 
41 percent of the men and 45 percent of the women did not provide a figure 
for ore reason or another. 
Methods Used to Meet School Expenses 

Table 114 indicates .that family and personal resources (work and savings) 
tcgether are the principal means of financing school for Florida AVC students, 
bcrh men and women. Although 27 percent of the men indicated federal funds 
received through the school as a major source of funds for these expenses, 
relatively few obtained appeciable support from state or school funding or from 
borroving. While approximately equal numbers of men and women students indicated 
no reliance on parents, somewhat more women than men listed them as a major source 

TABLE 114 

Methods Used by Florida AVC Students to Meet 
School Expenses by Percentage 



Individual Methods 


Major 


Source 


Minor 


Source 


Not 


a Source 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Parents Pay Expenses 


35 


42 


23 


14 


42 


44 


Work to Pay Expenses 


43 


30 


32 


21 


26 


49 


Received Stare Funds Through 
the School 


5 


6 


2 


2 


93 


92 


Received Federal Funds Through 
the School 


27 


7 


7 


2 


66 


91 


Received School Funds 


2 


4 


3 


3 


95 


93 


Using Personal Savings 


18 


20 


21 


18 


62 


62 


Borrowed Money from Banks or 
Other Commercial Institutions 


2 


1 


4 


3 


94 


97 


Received Money from Other Sources 


10 


23 


13 


14 


77 


63 
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of finance for school purposes. More men than women worked to pay their expenses 
although about equal numbers used personal savings. Considerably more women thc^n 
men received funds *'from other sources." 
Sacisfaction with Current ProRram 

Three-fourths of the women AVC students and 61 percent of the men stated they 
were highly satisfied with their current program (Table 115). About equal numbers 
were satisfied but planned to change (men - 12%; women - 10%), while more men than 
women expressed dissatisfaction while planning to remain in the present program 
(men - 12%; women - 3%), Very few were dissatisfied to the extent of change, 

TABLE 115 

Satisfaction of Florida AVC Students With 
Current Program, by Percentage 



Satisfaction with Current Program 


Men 


Women 


Highly Satisfied 


61 


74 


Satisfied but Plan to Change 


12 


10 


Dissatisfied but do Not Plan to Change 


12 


3 


Dissatisfied and Plan to Change 


4 


2 


No Opinion 


11 


11 



Most Important Student Goals 

Florida AVC students indicated that they are heavily job oriented, 72 
percent of the men and 81 percent of the women reporting their goals as being 
to secure vocational or professional training or to develop skills for finding 
a job (Table 116). An additional 10 percent of the men and 7 percent of the 
women gave their purpose as one of earning a higher income. Goals of mind de- 
velopment, learning to enjoy life, and developing a philosophy of life had few 
adherents (men - 11%; women - 7%), 
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TABLE 116 

Most Imporcant Goals of Florida AVC Students 
in Attending School, by Percentage 



Mosr Impcrtant Goal 


Men 


Women 


To Develop My Mind 


9 


5 


To Secure Vocational or 






Professional Training 


54 


58 


T Earn a Higher Income 


10 


7 


To Develop Skills for Finding a Job 


18 


23 


To Learn to Enjoy Life 


1 


1 


To Develop a Philosophy of Life 


1 


1 


Reason Other Than Listed Above 


7 


7 



Self-Rating of School Performance 

In rating their own performance in their programs, about half the Florida 
AVC "-uder" felt that their accomplishments were about as expected (Table 117). 

TABLE 117 

Ratings by Florida AVC Students of Their School Performance, 

by Percentage 



Personal Rating of Performance Men Women 



Much Lower Than Expected 2 2 

liW- r Ih.in Expected n 9 

'\bout "Iv Same as Expected 49 51 

Higher Than Expected 34 31 

Muf I. Higio- Than Expected 5 7 
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Approximately a third considered their performance as better than anticipated 
(iiien-3A%; women-31%) . Only 13 percent of the men and 11 percent of the women 
placed themselves in the **lower" or "much lower" than expected categories 
Little difference was disclosed in the respective relf-e\aluatious between 
maJes and females. 

Perceptions of Involvement in Formulating School Policies 

Students were asked to indicate wuclher or not they actually have a role 
in formulating school policies and procedures and whether they believe they 
should participate in making policies and in preparing regulations. In answer 
to the first part of the question, a third of the men and 40 percent of the women 
responded "do not know" (Table 118). Of che remainder, 43 percent of the men 
and 36 percent of the women answered affirmatively. One-fourth of each gave a 
"No" answer. 

TABLE 118 

Beliefs of Florida AVC Students on Their Actual 
Involvement in Formulating School Policies 
and Regulations, by Percentage 



Students Have the Opportunity to Help 

Formulate School Policies and Regulations Men Wom^n 

Yes 
No 

Do Not Know 



On the other hand, 80 percent of both men and women felt that students 
should help fashion school policies and regulations. Eleven percent of both 
sexes gave a "do not know" reply and only a few expressed the belief that 
students should not be involved (men-8%; women-9%) . 



43 
25 
33 



36 
24 
40 
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TABLE 119 

Beliefs of Florida AVC Students on Their Proper Involvement in 
Formulating School Policies and Regulations, by Percentage 



S^uden^s Should Have the Opportunity to 
H'clt- Fl rmalate School Policies and 
Regulations 



Men 



Women 



Yes 

No 

Do Net Know 



80 
8 
11 



80 
9 
11 



Participation in Extracurricular Activities 

In response to a question on the degree of participation in extracurricular 
activities, about two thirds of the replies indicated "ro participation'* either 
for men or women (Table 120). About one in five men (20%) and women (21%) in- 
dicated a "great deal" or a "fair amount," while 14 percent of each sex listed 
a "small amount." Percentages for men and women were almost the same for each 
response category. 

TABLE 120 

Degree of Participation by Florida AVC Students 
in Extracurricular Activities, by Percentage 

Degree of Participation in 



Extracurricular Activities 


Men 


Women 


A Great Deal 


7 


5 


A Fair Amount 


13 


16 


.\ '^mall Amount 


14 


14 


N'l Participation 


66 


64 
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Summary 

Although ability test scores of Florida AVC students on the CPP instru- 
ment were consistently below those of the national sample, their vocational 
interests closely approximated those of the national group. Scientific m^'^r - 
ests of Florida students were above the norm. On measures of non-academic 
competencies Florida women scored above the national average in all areas but 
one (clerical) and Florida men exceeded the norm in seven of the ten compv?ceicie 
With respect to high school grades, Florida AVC men were higher than avera\o in 
mathematics, natural science, and vocational while women were below the nor.i in 
all subject areas except mathematics where the Florida and national scores uere 
the same. 

In self-estimates of skills in relation to those of peers, Florida 
men perceived themselves in the '*top ten percent" more often than did tli :^ 
nation-wide sample with respect to each skill area. In the *kbove avera^^o ' 
category, men viewed themselves higher in scientific ability but lower 1: 

^ptability, getting along, and liking school than did the national grou-, 
Women were higher than the norm in the "top ten percent" for adaptability, 
liking school, physical energy, and work motivation. Except for academic 
motivation, adaptability, clerical ability, and commonsense, each of vhich 
was below the nation-wide sample, perceptions of ability by Florida AVC 
women approximated those of the national group. 

Computations of ability scores by educational programs in which enrolled 
showed Florida students generally below the norm. There were exceptions for 
the fields of agriculture, forestry, and maritime, of science, engineering, 
and technology, and of the arts and humanities. By vocational choice the 
Florida averages were rather consistently below the national average except 
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.n the persuasion and marketing and ir the science, engineering, and tech- 
no] ogy areas 

WiLh regard to vocational goals, Florida men and women in AVC programs 
( losely approximated the national sample in the percentages viewing che re- 
spective goals as 'important" and "very important," the men in both groups 
giving much less stature to community service than to other concerns. When 
asked to rate job characteristics the Florida students again gave answers 
corresponding to those of the national group with respect to those considered 
"important" or "very important," both men and women agreeing on the pre-eminence 
of "interest," "co-workers," and "responsibility" in the order named. However, 
Florida men and women showed more preference for indoor working conditions. 
As did the national sample, both sexes indicated a strong desire to work with 
people and women in both groups, more so than men, favored variety- 

Generally, Florida AVC students reported more work experience than their 
peers, much more so in the case of the women. The Florida group also indicated 
that a considerable proportion of their initial work plans were not fulfilled 
In connection with the stability of original vocational plans, the Florida 
student responses showed that the plans of women were more realistic than those 
of men. Change of field by men was concentrated in the areas of persuasion 
and marketing, of science, engineering, and technology, and of the arts and 
humanities. Women changed their plans most in the fields of persuasion and 
marketing, of science, engineering, and technology, and of social science and 
public service. 

Measures of satisfaction felt by Florida AVC students toward developmental 
services suggested that men thought much less highly of these services — and used 
them less — than did women. Students made no particular distinction between the 
usefulness of the four developmental skill areas listed. 



When asked to rate their degree of satisfaction with the development ot 
vocational skills, overall satisfaction appeared high except in the persuasion 
and marketing field. Satisfaction with equipment and facilties also was made 
apparent althou.^h about 30 percent of the men in persuasion and marketing and 
of the women in the arts and humanities had **no opinion.*' 

Florida students showed themselves well pleased with the quality of th^ir 
instruction, women more so than men. The persuasion and marketing field again 
received relatively low scores. These students also had a high regard for 
teacher knowledge, teacher interest in students, and teacher knowledge of the 
world of work. Once more, however, the persuasion and marketing field was an 
exception to the general sense of favor. Counseling and teacher advising were 
viewed with mixed feelings. Women generally used these services more than men 
and found them more useful, although quite appreciable numbers — particularly 
men — never used them or found them of little benefit. Queries on future plans 
revealed considerable uncertainty about what students expected to do after the 
current school year. 

The last group of questions involved family and personal information The 
data indicated that Florida AVC students tend to come from families containing 
three to five persons not including the student. Most students queried re- 
ceived income from one to two people, although a significant proportion were 
self-supporting- Of this income, less than 10 percent was used for educational 
purposes in the great majority of cases. 

Due to the large numbers of nonresponsive answers, data on parents 
education was not particularly revealing. It was clear, however, that most 
Florida AVC students had already achieved a higher educational level than 
their parents. Few mothers or fathers of students were considered as unskilled, 
although half of the mothers were categorized as housewives. About one-fourth 
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of the fathers were placed in the semi-professional or professional occupations 
and about one-third in the senii-skilled or skilled trades categories 

As was true for parents' education, data on family income contained a 
high proportion (over 40%) of "do not know" or "prefer not to say" answers 
Nevertheless, about one in four students estimated family income as between 
$5,000 and $10,000 yearly while 23 percent of the men and 15 percent of the women 
raced it as over $10, 000, Family and personal resources were the principal 
means of financing school for most AVC students, relatively little help L^ing 
received from school, state, or federal funds or from borrowing. 

Three-f ouri hs of "he women AVC students and 61 percent of the men stated 
they were highly catiSi^ied with their current program and few were sufficiently 
dissatisfied that they expected to change fields. Responses showed Florida AVC 
students to be primarily oriented to the world of work and doing as well or 
better in their program than they ha^ expected. About 40 percent considered 
they presently have a part in formulating school policies and regulations, 
while 80 percent believe they should have such a role. Two-thirds of these 
students, however, indicate no participation in extracurricular activities 
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OBJECTIVE : OCCUPATIONS— QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name of institution: 

Name of pe^-son completing questionnaire: 



THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS CONFIDENTIAL. YOUR NAME IS REQUESTED SO WE CAN TELL IF 

lveryone in the sample has responded. 

Posit ion :^ 

Length of time in this position :^ " 

Name of program for which tliis questionnaire is being completed: 

Length of time that the program has been in operation at this institution: 

Did you take part in planning this program? Yes N o 

Do you take part in implementing this program? Yes No 

Do you take part in evaluating this program? Yes No 



Respond to all sections of the questionnaire, even if you cinswered no above. 
List below the courses you are teaching or have taught in this program. 
Now teaching: Have taught: 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Where items do not apply to you, indicate this by the symbol N/A. 

2. If you do not know the answer to a specific question, indicate this 
by the symbol U/K. 

If the responses provided limit you, please expand on them in the 
questionnaire margins. 

'r. If you wish a definition for terms used in this questionnaire, refer 
to the Glossary, on the last page. 



Questionnaire - 



- continued 



SECTION I ~ PLANNING 

This section asks questions about the planning that takes place before a 
program is started. 



1, Rate the importance in planning of each factor listed below. Leave no blanks . 

U/K X 0 N/A 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Unknown Cannot Not Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Rate Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 



Philosophy of your institution^^ 

Goals of your program 

Data from similar ^^rograms 



Job opportunities in the field 

High school interest surveys 

Adult interest surveys 

Community support 

Enrollment potential 



Needs of disadvantaged students 
Requirements of outside agencies, 

Industrial guidelines 

Licensing agency(ies) 

Accreditation guidelines 



Curriculum for the program 

Instructor (s) for the program 

Building space for the program 

Equipment for the program 

Cost of starting the program 

Program costs relative to other programs 

Availability of funding 

Institut iona 1 self ""Studies 
Other (specify and rate) 



2. Rate the importance in planning of each manpower needs information 
source listed be''ow. Leave no blanks . 

U/K X 0 N/A 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Unknown Cannot Not Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Rate Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 



Lccal manpower survey(s) U.S. Census reports 

Florida Employment Service Reports Other (specify and rate) 



Department of Education Reports 



Professional association reports 



National manpower studies 



Questionnaire — continued 



3. Rate the importance in planni ng of each job maiket listed below. Leave no 
blanks 



U/K X 0 N/A 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Unknown Cannot Net Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Rate UsedApply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 

Specific f^mployer (s) Nation 



C^'V Other (specify and rate) 

County ( les) 

Region 

State ' ■ 



4. In planning the program employment opportunities were projected for: 
(Chec k i/ o ne) 

^Current needs 1 year 2 years 3 years U years ^5 years or more 



5. Who first requested the program? (Check ^ o ne or more.) 

Pean of occupational studies ^County Superintendent 

_Instructor (s) Advisory committee member(s) 



^Director (Area Vocational Center) ^Prospective students 

_President (Junior College) ^Other (specify) 

_Prospective r5mployer(s) 

^County Vocational Director 



6. Who directed the planning? (Chec k i/ o ne or more.) 

T)ean of occupational studies County Superintendent 

Instructor (s) ^Advisory ccmmittee member (s) 



_^Directoi (Area Vocational Center) ^Prospective students 

^President (Junior College) Other (specify) 

_Prospective employer(s) 

County Vocational Director 



7. Planning the program took: (Check i/^ one.) 

Less than 6 to 11 12 to 23 24 months or more 

6 months months months 



Ouestionnaire - 



- continued 



8. Was a committee established to plan the program? 
^Yes, Connittee Meetings Were Held... 



^Several 
Tines a 
Week 



Weekly 



^Sev^ral 
Times a 
Month 



^Monthly 



_Less 
*0f ten 



No Committee Established 



_yaried 
Intervals 



9. Have you participated in planning which was not carried out? (Check ^one.) 

^Yes: Please list below the reasons for No. 

not carrying out the plans. 



10. Fate the importance in planning of each person or group listed below, 
no blanks. 



Leave 



U/K X ON/A 1. 

Unknown Cannot Not Does not Not 

Rate Used Apply Important 



Director (Area Vocational Center 

President (Junior College) 

Dean of occupational programs 

Program instructors 

Other instructors 

Counselors 

Students 

Local advisory councils (institution 

wide) 

Advisory committees (specific 

occupations) 



Union representatives 
District Board of Trustees 
County School Board 



^- 3. 4. 5. 

Little Average Very Absolutely 

Importance Importance Important Necessary 

County Superintendent 



County Vocational Director 

Licensing agency(ies) 

Florida Department of Education* 
Division of Community Colleges 



Division of Vocational Education 

Consultants 

Advisory committees 



Other (specify and rate) 



'Questionnaire - 



- continued 



'^;:CTTON II - IMPLEMENTATION 



section asks questions about the ongoing program. 



1. *late tie inportance for operating the program of each factor listed below. 
Leave no blanks „ 



L7.; X 0 
Unknown d/.not Xot 



N/A 1. 
Does not Not 



2. 3. 4. 5. 

Little Average Very Abs)]utely 
Rate Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Keressary 



Gett ing students 

Cliaracteristics of the job 

Information from potential 

employers 

Specific teaching techniques 

Behavioral objectives 

Adir.ission requirements 

Capabilities of students 

Library materials 

Tests of student performance 
Qualifications of faculty 

Student-teacher ratio 

Student-counselor ratio 



Placement serv ices 

Cooperative work programs 

Curriculum content 

General education courses 

Advisory committee recommendations 

Building space 

Equipment 

Other (specify and rate) 



2. Rate the importance for admitting students of the following types of student 
characteristics . Leave no blanks . 

U/rC X 0 N/A 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Unknown Cannot Not Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Rate Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 



PhyLiical 

Educatio al 
Attitude related^ 
Interest related 



Work experience related 
Other (specify and rate) 



3, Have behavioral objectives been written for the program? (Check ^one.) 

^Yes ^o: SKIP TO QUESTION 5 



Questionnaire — continued 



4. Rate the inioortance of each type of information used for writing behavior.^] 
objectives listed below. Leave no blanks. 



t/K X 
Unknown C 



0 



N/A 1. 2. 3. 4 5 

nnot ::ot Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

late osed Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necossarv 



Job anal'*se5. 

T.isk analyses 

Studont c'liaracteristics 

Specific behaviors expected 
Specific atcitudes expected 
Level of proficiency expected 
Measuring instruments used 



Instructional materials used 
Instructional techniques useT 
Other (specify and rate) 



5. Rate the iirportance of each type of learning in the program. Leave no blanks . 

U/K X 0 N7A 1. 2. 3 4 5 

Unknown Cannot Not Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Rate Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 

Discrimination (knowing when to do it? knowing when it's done) 

Problem solving (knowing how to decide what to do) 7 

Recall (knowing what to do: knowing wh^ to do it) 
Manipulation (knowing how to do it) 
Speech (knowing how to say it) 
Other (Specify and rate) 



^' ^^^^ importance for recruiting students of the following methods or 
persons. Leave no blanks . 

X 0 N/A 1. 2. 3 4 5 

Unknown Cannot Not Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Rate Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 

High schools Fo^^3^ students 

Newspapers, radio, T.V. Potential emplo^ 

Withm the institution Other (specify and TKt^) 

Brochures 

Catalogs J 

Guidance counselors 

Instructors """"^ 



Questionnaire — continued 



7. The instructional techniques were determined by: (Check / o ne or more.) 



_T le instructor 

_The occupp ional head 

_The planning committee 



^^Characteristics of the job 
_Other (specify) 



8. Rate the occupational library materials available. (Check y one.) 

Excellent Good ^Fair Poor No Materials 



9c Rate the audio visual aids available (Chec k y/ o ne.) 
^Excellent Good Fair Poor 



No Audio Visual Aids 



10. Are students tested before they enter the program? (Check / o ne.) 
Yes (specify test[s]) No 



11. Are students tested for proficiency at the end of the program? 
DO NOT INCLUDE COURSE FINAL EXAMS. (Check ^ o ne.) 



Yes 



_No (SKIP TO QUESTION 13) 



12. The test was developed by: (Check y o ne . ) 



^Instruc tor 
_Planning comirittee 
^LicpHsing agency 
Test company 



_Another institution 
jOther (specify) 



13. Wliat percentage of the total program is Jipecific technical-vocational 
(non-general education) courses. (Chec k ^ o ne.) 



0-25% 



26-50% 



51-75% 



76-90% 



91-100% 



14. What percentage of the first term is specific technical-vocational 
(non-general education) courses. (Chec k y o ne.) 



0-25% 



26-50% 



51-75% 



76-90% 



91-100% 



Questionnaire — 



- continued 



15, Is there any recognition (certificate, etc.) for students who do not 
complete the total program. 



^es (specify) 



No 



16. Are students given credit for work experience? 

^Yes (specify) ^^o . 

17. Can students get credit by examination in soire courses? 

^"fes (specify portion of program) No 



18. Indicate the percentage of each type of teaching in a typical student's 
program. (Responses need not equal 100%) 



Lecture ^% 

Laboratory 7^ 

Discussion 7> 

Demonstration 



% 



% 
% 



Independent study projects 

Apprenticeship experiences^ 

Co-operative work experiences 

Learning laboratory experiences 



% 



Programmed texts _ 
Computer assisted instruction 

Field trips 7o 

Workshops % 

Other (specify) 



% 
"% 



19. I^ic'i of the persons or agencies listed below have conducted studies 
about the program? (Check ^ o ne or more.) 



^Research department 

^Instructors 

^Students 

^Program directors 
Guidance counselors 



Potential employers 
Occupational heads 



Other (specify) 



20. Are in-service training opportunities provided for the... 

Yes No advisory committee members 



faculty 
administrators 



Yes 



No 
No 



Yes 



No 



21. Are sabbaticals available for the. 

No 



faculty 
administrators 



Yes 
Yes 



No 



Questionnaire — continued 



SECTION III — EVALUATION 



Thi.,. ser.tion asks questions about the things you consider important in evalu- 
-je orogram. IT IS NOT AN EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM ITSELF, 



1. Rite liov: important it j l to cons id 
follo'^ang people when the program 

U/K X 0 N/A 1. 

Unknov/n Cannot Not Does noi: Not 

Rate Used Apply Important 

Dean of occupational studies 

Program rector 

Instructor (s) 

Director (Area Vocational Center) 

President (Junior College) 

Prospective employerCs) 

County Vocational 'Director 

County Superintendent 



er the assistance and support of the 
is evaluated. Leave no blanks . 

2. 3. 4. 5. 

Little Average Very Absolutely 
Importance Importance Important Necessary 

Advisory Committee Member(s) 

Students 

County School Board 

Other (specify and rate) 



Rate how important it is to consider the following factors when the progran 
is evaluated. Leave no blanks. 



U/K X ON/A 1, 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Unknown Cannot Not Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Rate Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 



Statement (s) of objectives 

Percentage oL technical (non- 
general education) courses 
Sensitivity zo technological 

change 

Sensitivity to job opportunities: 

Local 

Regional 

National 



Sensitivity to student needs and 
interests 

Sensitivity to needs of disad- 
vantaged students 



Comparable programs 

Recommendations of accrediting 

agencies 

Recommendations of pr /fessional/ 

trade associations 

Recommendations of local advisory 

committee (s) 

Other (specify and rate) 



Questionnaire — continued 



Rate how important it is to consider the following factors v/hen the program 
is evaluated. Leave no blanks 



U/K X 
L'n known Cannot 
Rate 



0 N/A 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Not Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 



AcadeniiL credentials of instructors 
Work experience of instructors 
In-service training of instructors 

Use of behavioral objectives 

Relation of skills taught to job skills 
Variety of teaching techniques 

Cooperation with industry 

Use of work-study (co-op) programs 



Safety standards 

Use of consultants 

Availability of teaching materials 

Student evaluation of '-^struction 

Other (specify and rate) 



Rate how important it is to consider the following factors when the program 
is evaluated. Leave no blanks. 



X 0 N/A 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Unknown Cannot Not Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Rate Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 



Work space 

Storage/rlisposdl facilities 

Layout of work areas 

Nearness of lab/shop areas to classroom areas 

.Equipment maintenance 

Safety practices 

io jsekeeping practices 



Parking space available 

Attractiveness of work space 

Equipment utilization rate 

Other (specify and rate) 



3. Rate how important it is to consider the following factjrs when the program 
is evaluated. Leave no blanks . 

^^VK X 0 N/A 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Unknown Cannot Not Does not Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Rate Used Apply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 

Coordination between counselors and Placement program 

instructors Follow-up studies 

Recruitment of students Other (specify and rate) 

Screening of students 

Information provided by counselors 
Counseling for disadvantaged students 



Questionnaire — continued 



When you evaluate this program, do you consider counseling and g.iidance 
practices? (Chec k ^ o ne . ) 



Ye 3 



No 



Rate 

Leavr 



importance of each source of evaluative criteria listed below. 
lO blanks. 



i:n!;nown Cannot Not 



. :te 



>:/A 1. 2. 3. A. 5 

^^^5 ^'ot Little Average Very Absolutely 

bsed ..pply Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 



Acer oJi tat ion standards 
PaMication3 of the Division of 

Vocational Education 
Publications of the Division of 

Community Colleges 
Other publications of the 

Departracnt of Education 



Consultants (other than those in 
the Departnant of Education) 
Publications of the U. S. Office of" 

Lducation 
Education journals 
Publications of trade, craft, 

or professional associations 



Manuals for industrial or 

professional practice 

Advisory coinmittee(s) 

Occupational education head 

Occupational instructors 
Students 

Institutions offering similar 

programs 

Other (specify and rate) 



3. How often does evaluation occur? (Check ^ o ne.) 

^Annually ^Other (specify): 



Iverv term 



dave prior evaluations resulted in changes in administrative practices, 
curr-.culu:n, teaching methods, or any other aspect of program operations? 
(Cnerk ^/^one,) 



Yes: Use the space below to describe 

tnese changes 



No 



No prior evaluation 



Questionnaire 



continuec^ 



10 • How much is each of the following involved in the evaluation of the program? 
Leave no blanks. 



U/K X 

Unkno t Cannot 

Rate Apply 
Involvement 



w/A 1. 
Does not Not 



2. 

Little 



3. 

Average 



4. 

Very 



5. 

Can*t do 



Involved Involvement Involvement Involved Without 



Director (Area Vocational Center) 

:^resident (Junior College) 

'lead of occupational studies 



Progran director 

Advisory council (iiistitution-widc) 

Advisory committee (specific progran) 

T'ther represantatives of business and industry 

'^>iSLrict Board of Trustees 

County school staff 

County Svipervisory staff 

County School Board 

?ersonai of local secondary schools 



Union Representatives 

Occupatirnal instructors 

Other inbLruc tors 

Counselors 

Students 

Other personnel of the institu- 
tion (specify and rate) 



Program Advisory Comuittee of the Division of Vocational Education 

Other personnel of tVa Division of Vocational Education 

Personnel of the Division of Community College 

Other agencies of the Department of Education (specify and rate) 



Consultants (other than with the Department of Education) 
Other (specify and rate) 



Vhis questionnaire has been designed to gather data which will give a meaningful 
r/icture of post-secondary occupational education. Please attach any additional 
.lata whiC'i you feel uould be helpful to us in better describing these programs 
in Florida. 

Tnank you for completing this questionnaire. Please return it to the occupational 
education study coordinator at your institution. 

Michael I. Schafer 
Associate Director, IRC 



;l^)Ssary 



l^e.iavioral Objectives - A written description of the visible, measurable activftv 
to be displayed by a learner after instruction. 

" Specific educational experiences which are designed to teach a specific 
subject or skill but which may not prepare a student for an occupation. 7 ;er 
may be several courses in a program or one course mav constitute an entire 
program. Example — one course in v/elding to prepare to be a welder or a vclJ. - 
ing course as a part of auto body repair,, 

CreiLt by Ilxamination - Allowing a student to skip a course because he has pas:;e ; 
a test shouing he already knows the material taught in that course. 

Disadvantaced Students Those students who in the past have not had the opportuii 
ties and/or experiences available to the majority of the students at your 
institution. 



E valuation - Determining whether the program is doing what it should, in terms 
of the program's objectives. 

Factors That are Considered in the Evaluation Process - Those things which one 
looks at if he wants to determine if a program is doing what it should. 

General Education - Courses that a student would take to become a better citizen 
as distinguished from those courses that teach specific skills for an occu- 
pation. Examples: English, history, general science, etc. 

Implementation - The ongoing operation of the program. 

Labor Market - That economic situation or area in which a person may find eT.:>!ov- 
ment (in the field for which he is trained). 

Length of Time Involved in Planning - The period starting from the time a decision 
was made to have the program anc ending with the first day of teaching 
first-time students in the program. 

Planning ~ The developmental activities that went into establishing the program 
and initially brought it into being. NOT day to day planning that goes on 
ia an existing program. 

Program - Series of experiences that a student goes through to prepare himself 
for an occupation such as nursiUg,^ auto mechanics or welding. A program 
may consist of several courses . 



Total Program - All of the courses in a program that a typical student would take. 



Institution 
Respondent 



INTERVIEW GUIDE* 



This interview is being conducted as a phase in the Junior College Research 

Council's study of post-secondary occupational education. You have been 

selected for this interview because of your special expertise and experience 

with these programs. The interview is conducted in complete confidence. 

Your responses will be coded and tabulated and in no instance will you be 

identified by name or institution within the study. I would encourage you 

to give us your opinion on each of these items even where these may differ 

from current institutional or stated policy. We realize that these are 

your opinions and we value them as such. The interview will encompass three 

phases of occupational education: planning, implementation and evaluation. 

These questions pertain to the specific program in which you teach. Feel 

free to indicate those questions which you feel do not apply to you. 

1* How should planning for an occupational program be started? (Explanatory 
comment: By this we mean from where should the idea originate?) 

— Include in recorded response who should initiate planning and the 
processes for initiation. Ask these as subquestions if necessary. 

WHOM? 

Members College Govern- 

of the Adminis- County mental 

Communit y Students Faculty tration Officials Agencies Industry Other 



This interview guide was modified slightly for each of the three groups of 
respondents — faculty, administrators, and advisory committee members — 
in light of their responsibilities for occupational education programs. 



PROCESS? 



Informal 



Formal 



Committees 



Other 



ERiC 



2. Is this the way program planning was started? 

Yes No 

WHOM? 



Members 
of the 
Community 



College Govern- 
Adminis- County mental 
Students Faculty tration Officials Agencies Industry Other 



PROCESS? 



Informal 



Formal 



Committee 



Other 



If for any reason a decision had to be made between starting your program 
or another, how should this decision be made? (Explanatory note: That 
is, in cases of limited funds, facilities, etc., what should be the basis 
for selecting one program over another?) 



4. 



5. 



5. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



4. What types of information are needed for making these judgements? (Do not 
ask if answered in #3) . 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. _ 

5. _ 

5. Which of these types of information are not currently available? 



6. How should one d6termine the equipment, space and monetary requirements for 
a new program? (Explanatory note: By this we mean industrial aids, guides 
similar programs, state requirements, enrollment projections, etc. How is 
each type of information obtained?) 

Information Sources How Ob tained 



Information Sources How Obtain ed 

A. A. 

5. 5. 

6. 6. 

7. 7. 

8. 8. 

9. 9. 

10. 10. 



Are you involved in hiring people for occupational programs or in recommending 
them to be hired? 

Yes (go to questions #8 and #9) 

No (skip to question //lO) 



What are the minimum qualifications of faculty? 
A. (formal preparation) 



B. (teaching experience)^ 



C. (related work experience)_ 



What should be the minimum qualifications for faculty in relationship to each 
of the following: 



A. Formal preparation 



B, Teaching experience 



C. Related work experience 



10c How is the curriculum developed for your program? (Explanatory note: Be 
sure to note who is involved m curriculum development and the processes. 
Ask these as subquestions if necessary ) 



Information Sources 



1. _ 

2. _ 

3. _ 

4. ^ 
5.. 

9,_ 
10.^ 

WHOM? 



l._ 

3, _ 

4. _ 

7._ 
10. 



Procedures 



Members College Govern- 

of the Adminis- County mental 

Community Students Faculty tration Officials Agencies Industry Other 



PROCESS? 



Informal 



Formal 



Committees 



Other 



ERIC 



11. Assuming you had all the time and money necessary, what changes would you 
initiate to make this a perfect program? 

Additions Deletions 

1. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



2,_ 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



7. 7.. 



8. 



8. 



9. 9,. 



10. 



10. 



12. What criteria are actually used in selecting students for the program? 



B. 

D. 



Who sets these criteria: 

1. 

2. 

3. . 

4. 



What criteria do you feel should be used for selecting students? 



(Using the list from above ask) For what reason did you select (A) 
as a criteria? 





For 


what 


reason 


did 


you 


select 


(B) 


as 


a 


criteria? 




For 


what 


reason 


did 


you 


select 


(c) 


as 


a 


criteria? 






















For 


what 


reason 


did 


you 


select 


(D) 


as 


a 


criteria? 




For 


what 


reason 


did 


you 


select 


(E) 


as 


a 


criteria? 



What kind of job placement services are available for students in the program? 
1. 



15 4 How would you improve placement procedures? 



16. What should be the role of an advisory committee in the planning for the 
program, in the ongoing program, and in evaluation of the program? 



Planning 



Implementing 



Evaluating 



17. What is the current role of an advisory committee in each of these three 
areas? 



Planning 



Implementing 



Evaluating 



18. 



How do present facilities, space, and financial resources meet the needs of 
your program? Cite specific areas of need. 



ERIC 



19* Please describe your idea of an ideal evaluation program (Explanatory 
note: be sure to get response on how often to evaluate, who evaluates 
and what criteria should be used. Ask as subquestions if necessary). 

How often? 



Who? 



What should be criteria used? 



20* What kinds of follow-up studies are used to gather data on students or 
the program? 



21. How could follow-up studies be improved? 



22, 



What additional procedures are used fo . 

-ecs Che needs cf scudencs and induscry^'"' '""^ '^"^^^"^ - 
Students 

Industry 



of evaluation'? p] 



ease 




2^. Is there anything else vo- ~ 



APPENDIX C 



ADVISORY COM!^ITTEE QUESTIONNAIRE 



^^lease leave no blanks. Use the symbol U/K if you do not know the answer to 
civj question. 



1. Name of the program for which you serve as an advisory committee member; 



2. Name of the institution offering the program: 



3, 
4, 



Are you the chairman of the committee (check / one) 
Committee meetings are held: (check / one) 
Monthly One each Annually 



Yes 



No 



Term 



less often than 
Annually 



\'aried 

Intervals 



How long have you been a member of this committee? (check / one) 



_Less than 
6 months 



_6 to 12 
months 



13 to 24 
Months 



Jlore than 
24 months 



The next two questions ask about committee functions. The first question asks 
what actually happens. The second question asks what should happen. 

6. Rate the IMPORTANCE of each function as your committee NOW operates. 
LEAVE NO BLANKS. ^ 



0. 

Not a 
Function 



1. 2. 

Not Little 
Important Importance 



Recommend a profile of skills and 
abilities that program graduates 
should have 

I<ecomir.end criteria for admitting 
students to the program 

Advise of changes in the labor market 
related to the program 

Advise of technological changes in 
the occupation 

Advise in the selection of facilities 
and equipment for the program 



3. 4. 5. 

Average Very Absolutely 
Importance Important Necessary 

Assist in establishing on-the-job 
experiences for students 

Assist graduates in finding jobs 



Recommend personnel as potential 
instructors 

Stimulate community interest and 
support for the program ^ 

Other (specify and rate) 



^. Rate the IMPORTANCE of each function as your committee SHOULD operate. 

LEAVE NO BLANKS. 

0. 1. 2. .3. 4. 5. 

Not a Not Little Average Very Absolutely 

Function Important Importance Importance Important Necessary 



Recommend a profile of skills and 
abilities that program graduates 
should have 



Recoimnend criteria ror admitting 
students to the program 



Advise of changes in the labor market 
related to the program 



Advise of technological changes in 
the occupation 



Advise in the selection of facilities 
and equipment for the program 



Assist in establishing on-the-job 
experiences for students 



Assist graduates in finding jobs 



Recommend personnel as potential 
instructor s 



Stimulate community interest and 
support for the program 



Other (specify and rate) 



8. How long has the program which your committee serves been in operation at 
the institution? (check / one) 



^Less than ^6 to 12 ^13 to 24 More than 

6 months months months 24 months 

9. Please provide any additional information you feel would be of value in 

describing the functions of your committee. 



Thank you for completing this questionnaire. Please return it to: 
Florida Community Junior College Inter-institutional Research Council, 
College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32601c 



APPENDIX D 



DUTIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Division Director is responsible for (1) general administracion and 
supervision of the Division of Vocational Education and the state-wide Occupa- 
tional Education programs for which the Division is responsible, U) ^oordxnd- 
tion of these activities and programs with those of other educational tields, 
(3) authorizing the disbursement of State and federal funds, and (A) exercising 
such powers and discharging such duties, responsibilities, and functions 
assigned by the Commissioner of Education and the State Board of Education for 
the purpose of effecting the greatest possible coordination, efficiency and 
effectiveness of the state-wide programs of Occupational Education. 
With qualified professional assistants he: 

a. Provides for the establishment and maintenance of the 
following for the Division of Vocational Education: 

1. The legal basis for its operation 

2. Statements of philosophy and objectives 

3. Appropriate organizational structure 

4. Adequate staffing 

5. In-service develo.pment of staff 

6. Adequate f ifiancing 

7. Coordination with other agencies 

8. Communicating activities within the Division and 
with others 

9. Division operating policies and procedures 

10. Space, furniture, equipment, reference materials, 
and services essential to the work of the Division 
staff 



Provides for the establishment dnd maintenance of the 
following for the programs for which ihe Division is 
responsible : 

1 The legal basis for the operation of each program 

2c Long-range and annual plans for development of state- 
wide instructional programs, ai ea vocational technical 
centers and designaccd community college departments 
of vocational and technical education 

3^ Program planning by xevei of students to be served 
and minimum standards necessary for programs to 
meet objectives 

4. Policies and procedures for local program development 
and operation and services such as curriculum materials 
development 

5 Program research, innovation, field testing, evaluation 
and dissemination of results 

6. Fiscal support for local program operation and construc- 
tion of facilities for area vocational technical centers 
and designated junior college departments of vocational 
and technical education 

7. Certification and accreditation standards 

8. Local program reports and statistical, fiscal, and 
narrative reports to U, S Office of Education, Commis- 
sioner of Education, and State Board for Vocational 
Education 



Provides for establishment and maintenance of services to 67 
school boards and 27 community college boards of trustees m 
the planning, development, operation, evaluation, and improve 
ment of vocational, technical and adult general education 
programs and facilities at the lo.:al level 

1. Adequate provisions within the Dn. ision organizational 
- structure for positions to provide essential services 

to School Boards and Community College Boards of 
Ti'ustees 

2. Assignment of staff to provide essential services con- 
sisting of : 

a. Supervisory services by area for the planning, 
development and operation of programs to meet 
the needs of business, industry, and students 
coordinated between school boards and community 
college boards and trustees 



D (.onsalirn: vices lev -o.^al p^ogran levi^ 
.nd P''aliiit 1.' ' 

L "Cons altanr :>er^'ices fr> inoi .^^-o-it nr o: 

teaching 

d ConsuiLan!: Services I c io;.a] u cfui resea^^.^. 

studies, innovations, i i-^srmg, evaluc^.' ^ , 

and dissemination of results 

e Consultant Services for youth organization? 

f. Consultant Services tor educacjonal pldnniag ^ oi 
voca-a onal , technical , and -^('01: gene c.M enu^ a- 
tion tacilities 

g. Supervisory Service^, for construction contracts 
Involving federal funds and compliance with U S 
wage and hour laws 

3. Policies and procedurer for Division staff m their 
working with local school officials, School Boards, 
Community College Board? of Trusteeg^and Universities 

Provides for the establishment and maintenance of pie-servi 
and in-service development programs for local admlnife ttat iv 
supervisory, and instructional personnel: 

1 lJnlversi^y pre-servire and m-^ervice teacher crainjng 
programs 

1 Division sponsored in-seiviie development programs lor 
local personnel 

3 School Board and Community College Board of iiusrecs. 
sponsored program? of m-sctvi^e staff devel.^pmenr 



APPENDIX E 



DUTIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF FUNCTION AREA 11: 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

The Adininistrator , VTAE Program, coordinates section staff a^— .i;nDC' 
zo \;ork with personnel of the Planning function and those to work ^;i::h : 
Supervisors in charge of Area offices; with the assistance of Sectm- Ac 
istrators, develops ways and means of practical implementation of nnnuaJ 
xong-range plans for instructional program development; coordinates act-^ 
if Sections in the development of pre-service and in-service progi -^ns foi 
local instructional personnel; refers program planning needs to Plannlnc 
tion and programs needing field testing and evaluation to Research and r.\ 
ation Function; coordinates program reports and data collection with Pro-- 
Services Function; provides for the identification of essential federal : 
ing needs for local programs, and the review of federal fund projects l-' 
appropriate professional staff; reviews the evaluation and productivity^ - 
-ocal programs and coordinates their improvement by appropriate actio:; ' ' 

ogram administrators and area office staff; coordinates developner^ o 
. gislative budget request; allocates authorized units to Sections 
f annual program plans; and, recommends policies and procedures for 
f Vocational, Technical and Adult General Education programs, and l'.. ?- 
Xdministration and Supervision function. 
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APPENDIX F 



DUTIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION 
OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Administers the provisions of Chapter 6A'-8, State Board of Education 
^^CMulatlons , relating to community colleges, 

Adninisters all state appropriations for the support of community 
colleges . 

Provides leadership in the planning, development, and improvement 
of all community college programs and services. 

Evaluates and recommends needed improvements in community college 
programs and services and in the laws and regulations relating to 
community colleges. 

Cooperates with other divisions of the Department of Education and 
other agencies to promote articulation and coordination of community 
colleges with other educational programs. 

Accomplishes the purposes and objectives of community colleges con- 
sl-Btent with the total educational goals of the state. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES 

JUL 13 1973 

aEARlNGHOUSE FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEfiE 
fNFORMATJON 



